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Editorial Comment 


WHEN President Roosevelt announces that the time 
has come for the nation to go “all out” for national 
defense, we rally to the call and pro- 
UNITY OF ceed to organize our business, our 
PURPOSE schools, our industries, and affairs in 
general around the single purpose— 
“all out.”” That is, we do if we are truly appreciative of 
the benefits of a democratic form of government 
amidst the chaos of totalitarian and atheistic isms 
which now run riot over much of the world. If we be- 
lieve in communism, naziism, fascism, or in any form 
of government which negates the right of individual 
citizens to think and express themselves freely; to 
worship when and how they may choose; to risk and 
win or lose in business, industry, professions, politics, 
and every other walk of life, according to their ability 
and their will to work; and “to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures” —-if we believe in a reversal of 
all that has helped to make our American way the 
envy of the peoples of the world, then “all out” for 
democracy calls for no support from us. We are, there- 
fore, by our own indifference—if not by an obstructing 
attitude—convicted of un-Americanism. 

Whatever weaknesses there may be in our democ- 
racy, it stands out today in strong contrast with every 
other form of government as the way of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. It is the only form of 
government which is compatible with the Christian 
way of life and which accepts, even though it may not 
always practice, the philosophy of the Golden Rule 
and the Sermon on the Mount. “All out” for defense 
is simply to say “all out” for the American way 
of life. 

But what does “all out’ mean for schools, teachers, 
pupils, and those who support them? Does it mean 
that schools must give way to other defense interests ? 
Not at all. To stop or even to curtail the schools is 
to ignore the future, to forget that after war comes 
peace and reconstruction as surely as that dawn follows 
the night. New social problems, new economic prob- 
lems, new international problems, new labor problems, 
new industrial problems, and new commercial prob- 
lems, as well as new educational and professional 
problems, are inevitable as the aftermath of the de- 
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struction and barbarism of war. Upon the schools 
of the nation rests a heavy responsibility and the school 
dare not fail to meet that responsibility in the fullest 
measure. Theodore Roosevelt once said, “If you 
teachers did not do your work well, this republic 
would not outlast the span of a generation.” If ever 
such a statement were true, that time is now; and we 
accept “all out’ for education—the very foundation of 
our national defense and the sine gua non for the new 
day and the new world. 

In a very real sense, education is defense. It is the 
builder of morale, the heart of every phase of techni- 
cal advance, the fortification which cannot be de- 
stroyed from without, and an essential aid to any true 
representative form of government. Back of the Army 
and Navy, back of Congress, and back of industry is 
the school—the schoolmaster. It has not been drafted 
nor regimented to a military schedule but its duty and 
its opportunity to serve the nation are perfectly clear. 
A new sense of social and civic responsibility should 
possess every teacher and every member of every board 
of education and the school should radiate a new spirit 
of social and civic purpose. The time has passed, if 
ever there was a time, when there can be any equivoca- 
tion as to the relative merits of a representative form 
of government in comparison with any of the totali- 
tarian or autocratic governments. “All out” for de- 
mocracy is our watchword. Around it we rally to 
preserve for all men the American way of life. 

But whole-hearted acceptance of the responsibility 
by the profession is not enough. It must be accepted 
by the laymen who support the schools and under 
whose direction the schools operate. Statesmen of 
all times have emphasized the importance and es- 
sential character of the schools. But, under the stress 
of heavy tax burdens and the inevitable rise in living 
costs, retrenchments in school support will follow if 
the public is not informed regarding the vital char- 
acter of the schools in the present national emergency. 
The school will be the first to accept willingly the 
economies which are essential, and especially so if 
other governmental bodies will economize in like 
manner. School publicity in terms of the present and 
the long-time contributions to national defense and 
reconstruction is, therefore, of paramount importance. 
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Educational organizations, such as The American 
Council on Education, The National Education Associ- 
ation, The Educational Policies Commission, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and others assume a new importance in any 
“all out” program for the schools. Upon their leader- 
ship and membership there rests a responsibility to 
encourage a maximum of effort in the defense of the 
American way and in the program of preparedness 
for the reconstruction era. What, if any, is the par- 
ticular function of Phi Delta Kappa? The member- 
ship of the fraternity would probably have many an- 
swers to the question and probably there are many 
functions, some direct and some indirect. The na- 
tional council, which is the policy-making body of 
Phi Delta Kappa, will meet in Chicago in December 
and at that time should be prepared to determine the 
part which the fraternity is to play. In the meantime, 
the membership should express itself in chapter meet- 
ings and in informal groups relative to the question 
proposed. 

But, whatever the chosen area for research, service, 
and leadership in this national emergency, Phi Delta 
Kappa should be able to present a united front. The 
present division on the question of the white clause, 
which to some is a fundamental question, should be 
overcome once and for all. One of the largest chap- 
ters of the fraternity has suggested secession from the 
national organization as one of three proposals to its 
membership because of its “‘grievances’’ against the 
national leadership, the national office, the national 
council, the national constitution, and the national 
magazine. Surely the cause of such grievances will be 
corrected within the organization insofar as they really 
exist and can be proven to the majority of the legisla- 
tive and policy-making body—the national council. 
In any event, unity of purpose should prevail and 
must prevail if the fraternity is to continue the notable 
progress of the past fifteen or twenty years and if it 
is to perform any useful service or provide any signifi- 
cant leadership in the present emergency. If there are 
fundamental differences, let us, like men, face them 
and settle them. When a decision has been reached in 
a thoroughly democratic manner, let us resolve to 
abide by it. 

Finally, there is need for redefinition of the nature, 
purpose, and activity program of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The differences of opinion which have arisen are 
largely due to misunderstanding of the fraternity as 
it is defined historically and by the legislative enact- 
ments of its national body. Some would have the fra- 
ternity function as a research body with an adequate 
staff for the purpose in the national office. At the 
same time they would have the national officers and 
the headquarters staff assume a position of leadership 
in American education. They would become the voice 
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of Phi Delta Kappa in regard to matters of educational 
policy and would be active in support of or in opposi- 
tion to legislative measures under consideration. They 
would have more magazine and better magazine. And 
this they would like to have at less expense than the 
$1.50 annual national dues and $7.50 national initia- 
tion fee. On the other hand, there are those who 
believe that the fraternity should function as an 
extracurricular training school, beginning with the 
initiation and continuing for the active life of the 
member. The member, in turn, should eyemplify 
the ideals of research, service, and leadership and the 
scientific attitude in the solution of educational prob- 
lems throughout his professional life, thus multiply- 
ing by thousands the effectiveness of the ideals and 
purposes of the fraternity. They believe that Phi 
Delta Kappa functions best and most effectively 
through the varied and numerous professional activi- 
ties of its members and that the most important job of 
the fraternity is, therefore, to assist each of its mem- 
bers to become the best possible professional educator, 
this job to continue by every means at its disposal dur- 
ing the active life of the member. 

Somewhere between these extremes is the ideal con- 
ception of the function of Phi Delta Kappa. But the 
only body with power to determine the character and 
the activities program of the fraternity is the na- 
tional council. Can that body bring to us a new 
and vital unity of purpose? Can it chart the future 
course of Phi Delta Kappa in such a way as to make 
it a more vital force in the development of better 
schools on the one hand and better professional 
leadership on the other? That job cannot be done 
within a three-day meeting which will be crowded 
with other problems to solve and each at the moment 
seeming to be of greatest importance. The job should 
be started now. If there is unity of purpose and a 
spirit of “all out” for Phi Delta Kappa, we need 
have no fear for the future of the fraternity. If these 
are lacking, it may be time to call the doctor—or, shall 
we say, the mortician.—P. M. C. 





THE FINAL affirmative ballot in approval of the peti- 
tion for a campus chapter at the University of Colo- 

rado was received on May 27. The 
BETA DELTA new chapter, to be known as Beta 
CHAPTER Delta Campus Chapter, will be in- 

stalled on Saturday, June 7, with the 
assistance of Alpha Mu Campus Chapter at Greeley, 
Colorado, and Alpha Sigma Campus Chapter at the 
University of Denver. 

The installation of the new chapter will be in 
charge of Dr. A. R. Congdon, national treasurer; 
Paul M. Cook, executive secretary; and J. V. Breit- 
wieser, district representative. 
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Some Issues in General Education’ 


By PAULUS LANGE 


OWARD the end of his life Daniel Boone was 

asked whether he had ever been lost. He re- 
plied that he hadn’t, but that at one time he had 
been considerably bewildered for a period of three 
days. The anecdote is symbolic of higher educa- 
tion in America. It may not be lost, but for sev- 
eral decades it has certainly been considerably be- 
wildered. And, unlike the famous explorer, it 
has not yet regained its bearings. 

This condition is especially noticeable in the 
area commonly known as general education. The 
ambiguity in the meaning of the term? has, of 
course, complicated the problem enormously, but 
even if we define general education negatively as 
nonprofessional, or nonvocational, or nonspecial- 
ized education, the issues still remain badly con- 
fused. 

A brief glance at the conditions out of which the 
movement has arisen may be illuminating. Why 
all this contemporary interest in general education? 

Perhaps the most obvious reason is that about 
fifty per cent of the freshmen who matriculate in 
our colleges and universities fail to get beyond 
the sophomore year.? There is, of course, great 
variation among individual institutions; but, for 
the country as a whole, that is the situation. At the 
time they matriculate at least 95 per cent of these 
students hope sooner or later to complete a four- 
year program. Incidentally, if any of them should 
be interested in a unified two-year course, with rare 
exceptions they would be unable to find anything 
that would meet their needs. 

Under such circumstances the fifty per cent who 
drop out by the beginning of the junior year have 
obtained not a unified but a fragmentary educa- 
tional experience. To say that it has been without 
value would be preposterous, but it would be 
equally preposterous to deny that almost any other 





* Delivered before the Institute in Higher Education, The 
University of Minnesota, July 23, 1940. 

* See Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the National Society for 
Study of Education, Volume II (General Education in the 
American College), p. 175 ff., for a detailed discussion. 

*See J. H. McNeely. College Student Mortality (Bull. 
No. 11; Washington, D. C.: U.S. Dept. of Interior, Off. of 
Ed., 1937). 
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* Paulus Lange is Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish and Speech and Executive Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Student English, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


program could have served their life needs more 
effectively. 

This suggests a second reason for the dissatis- 
faction with the current program, the failure, 
namely, of so much of our education to minister to 
the needs of adult life. In a classic investigation 
made some years ago Professor Charters studied 
the activities of adult women to discover a basis 
for setting up the Stephens College (Columbia, 
Missouri) curriculum. 

As a result of this method eight common needs 
of young women were isolated. They consisted of 
the following: 


1. A need for training in communication, specifically, 
speaking and writing 

2. A need for appreciating the beautiful 

3. A need for social adjustment 

4. A need for maintaining physical health 

5. A need for maintaining mental health 

6. A need for becoming alert, aware, and intelligent 
about personal, family, and consumer’s problems 

7. A need for developing a philosophy of life 

8. A need for a knowledge of science in terms of life 
problems 


Remembering incidentally that the majority of 
these needs are as common to men as to women, 
let us ask ourselves to what extent the traditional 
courses offered in the freshman and sophomore 
years supply these needs. By and large, the one 
course that comes nearest to it is Freshman Eng- 
lish. Speaking as one who has had extensive ex- 
perience in that field, I regret to say that, in most 
instances, it apparently does very little to improve 
the student’s ability to communicate. To be sure, 
he may pick up a few rules of grammar or be able 
to identify a split infinitive, but the home folks 
probably will not note any improvement in the 
letters which they receive during the course of 
the year. As far as the other seven needs are con- 
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cerned, any college man or woman can testify that 
they are even less adequately served. 

Turning now from this brief consideration of 
the reasons for the current widespread interest in 
general education to a discussion of some of the 
basic issues involved, we may gain perspective by 
noting that the issues tend to fall into two major 
types, namely, administrative and curricular. To 
be sure, there is a certain degree of overlapping, 
but for purposes of analysis the distinction is a 
useful one. 

The administrative aspect is somewhat more 
tangible and perhaps has received more attention, 
largely because of a well-defined tendency for the 
four-year program to fall apart between the sopho- 
more and junior years. Indeed, we have become 
accustomed to label the two halves as the Junior 
and the Senior Colleges, or as the Lower and the 
Upper Divisions. 

Since there is some merit in restricting the term 
Junior College to those institutions which offer 
only the first two years of college work, it is well 
to use the terms Lower and Upper Divisions when 
referring to the two major units in four-year in- 
stitutions. It should be observed, also, that most 
educators think of general education as being re- 
stricted to the Lower Division, although there are 
some who hold that it should be distributed 
throughout the entire four years. So much for the 
basic situation. We may now consider four of the 
more important administrative issues. 

The first of these is whether all college students 
should be exposed to a program of general educa- 
tion. The answer, it may be said at the outset, is 
by no means certain. The universities of Chicago 
and Florida have taken an affirmative stand. They 
have set up a two-year unit known as the College, 
with a separate dean and a fairly uniform pro- 
gram which is required of all freshmen and sopho- 
mores in the university. After having completed 
the work in the College, students may enter any 
one of the Upper Divisions or the professional 
schools. In other words, in both these univer- 
sities the College is the foundation on which all 
the subsequent work of the institution rests. 

On the other hand, as is generally known, the 
University of Minnesota has answered the ques- 
tion differently. Instead of all the schools and col- 
leges in the university having a common base, each 
one lays its own foundations. The General Col- 
lege thus becomes a separate unit, taking care of 
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a certain percentage of the freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Since the majority of these students do not 
transfer to other units in the university, their edu- 
cation beyond the secondary school terminates at 
this point. 

In short, the answer to this first question de- 
pends to a considerable degree on a second one, 
namely, should general education courses be 
foundational or terminal? This issue, too, has been 
discussed at great length without any very definite 
results. It is, however, becoming increasingly 
clear that any answer must hinge on the educa- 
tional objectives of each institution involved and 
the aptitudes and needs of its students. 

Obviously, the educational program of those 
young people who will not continue their educa- 
tion beyond the sophomore year should be a termi- 
nal one, and the curriculum should be fashioned 
accordingly. On the other hand, if a student who 
has completed his sophomore year continues at 
least two and possibly five more years in the aca- 
demic halls, his life needs and his obligations to 
society will in all probability differ widely from 
those of his fellows who step out at the end of the 
sophomore year. A program of general education 
which differs quite decidedly in emphasis, ap- 
proach, and subject matter from that prepared for 
the terminal student may be better for him. Thus 
it may be entirely possible that a program suitable 
for the student attending the University of Chi- 
cago or the University of Florida would be quite 
inappropriate for the students enrolled at the Gen- 
eral College in Minnesota, and vice versa. 

It should not be overlooked that this issue is of 
especial concern to independent junior colleges. 
The almost inevitable tendency on the part of their 
administrators is to pattern their programs after 
those prevailing in the Lower Divisions of the 
higher institutions in the cities and states where 
the junior colleges happen to be located. And this 
in spite of the fact that, for the most part, the aca- 
demic aptitudes of their students tend to be lower 
and the proportion of students who do not go be- 
yond the sophomore year considerably higher. If 
the junior colleges would be more realistic in this 
respect, their usefulness would be immeasurably 
enhanced. 

A third administrative issue involves the re- 
organization of our present system of secondary 
and higher education. Attention has already been 
called to the fact that the traditional four-year col- 
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lege course tends to separate in the middle. A 
similar tendency has been observed in the high 
school. It is to be noted, furthermore, that, as far 
as subject matter and objectives are concerned, the 
last two years of high school and the first two 
years of college are more closely related to each 
other than to the units with which they are now 
associated. Finally, since a two-year unit is ordi- 
narily less satisfactory than a four-year unit, it has 
been suggested that we work toward a new four- 
year unit consisting of the last two years of the 
present high school and the first two years of the 
present college. Pasadena, California, is the only 
place where the plan has been introduced on a 
large scale, but the University of Chicago and 
Stephens College, as well as several less well- 
known institutions, are experimenting with it. 

As far as the more populous communities are 
concerned, especially those which already have 
junior or four-year colleges, no theoretical objec- 
tions can be raised to the plan. Such a setup would 
undoubtedly strengthen the work now given dur- 
ing the last two years of high school, the multitudi- 
nous problems arising out of concentrating thou- 
sands of ‘teen-age youngsters on our university 
campuses would practically disappear, and Upper 
Division work would be put on a much more sub- 
stantial basis. An incidental advantage of such a 
program would be that of bringing the age of 
graduation from college more closely in line with 
that prevailing in the United States a century ago 
and with that of European students who have 
reached a similar point in their educational 
careers. 

If such a movement were to become general, it, 
of course, would entail basic modifications in our 
present liberal arts and teacher training colleges. 
Since the requirements for the master’s degree are 
now in a state of hopeless confusion, it would ap- 
pear that, if our present four-year institutions are 
to lose the Lower Division, they should appropri- 
ate the year now devoted to the master’s training 
and develop a unified and substantial three-year 
program of a professional or semiprofessional na- 
ture terminating in a master’s or a professional 
degree. 

We come now to the fourth and least-studied of 
the administrative issues. It is of especial concern 
to the four-year colleges and universities, but in 
one way or another it affects every program of gen- 
eral education. The issue is this: Should general 


education faculties be separated from Upper Di- 
vision and Graduate faculties in the sense of being 
independent with regard to development of cut- 
ricula, bases for promotions, and salary budgets? 

This issue has so many ramifications that only 
a few of the major considerations may be pointed 
out. In the first place, it is at present extremely 
difficult to get well-qualified instructors who are 
thoroughly imbued with the general education 
point of view. For generations our whole educa- 
tional tradition has been emphasizing subject mat- 
ter rather than the needs of the students, especially 
of those who, because of their intellectual and 
emotional limitations, require superior teaching. 
To assume, as so many graduate schools appear to 
do, that teaching is an art which any one called 
upon to instruct will develop automatically, or that 
the greater the degree of specialization, the greater 
the probable success as a teacher, is not consistent 
with either reason or experience. We might just 
as well be honest with ourselves and face the fact 
that, judged by their practice, graduate schools are 
not interested in average students or in the de- 
velopment of teachers for such students. 

We should not forget, also, that nothing en- 
hances the prestige of a college or university quite 
so much as a program of research on the part of 
its staff. It is, therefore, almost inevitable that pro- 
motions and salary increases of staff members 
should be closely connected with the amount of re- 
search turned out. Instructors who, under such 
conditions, dedicate themselves to synthesizing hu- 
man knowledge and discovering its significance in 
terms of life values have given hostages to fortune. 
Unless they have some assurance that they are not 
jeopardizing their professional careers by com- 
mitting themselves to general education, an undue 
proportion of the recruits to the teaching staffs 
will consist of maladjusted idealists and dis- 
gruntled incompetents. 

Much more could be said on the score of ad- 
ministrative issues, but these represent the most 
troublesome. Turning now to curricular issues, 
we may note that these fall into two groups: those 
pertaining to the kind of subject matter proper 
for general education and those involving the ap- 
proach to or treatment of subject matter. For the 
sake of emphasis the issues may be stated in the 
form of alternatives. In spite of some duplication, 
they nevertheless represent opposing points of 
view. 
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In general, it may be said the educators who are 
much concerned about the kind of subject matter 
included in any program of general education are 
for the most part quite convinced that certain types 
of subject matter are definitely superior to others. 

One such group is all in favor of historical ma- 
terial and professes great disdain for anything of 
a contemporary nature. This group represents 
the classical point of view, and includes such edu- 
cational philosophers as Abraham Flexner, Rob- 
ert Hutchins, Stringfellow Barr, and Norman 
Foerster. More recently they have been labelled 
the neo-formalists because of their preference for 
a rather rigid curriculum along classical if not 
medieval lines, and because of their preoccupa- 
tion with the great minds of the past. Obviously, 
such a program is inclined to stress philosophy, 
logic, mathematics, letters, and pure science. Ap- 
plied natural science and the social sciences gen- 
erally receive short shrift because they are con- 
sidered incapable of providing mental discipline. 

A second group favors subject matter possessing 
cultural values and disparages everything that 
smacks of the utilitarian. In this group are found 
all those who advocate the traditional liberal arts 
curriculum. For good or evil, most liberal arts col- 
leges have become either teacher training institu- 
tions or feeders for professional and graduate 
schools. As a result, the pressure to specialize in 
the Upper Division has been increasing constantly. 
Accordingly, many in this group have joined the 
general education movement in the hope that some 
of the ‘‘cultural”’ courses forced out of the Upper 
Division may be restored in the Lower. 

A third group represents the academic point 
of view as opposed to the functional. It consists of 
the subject matter specialists, the systematizers of 
human knowledge, who are concerned with the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and who 
do not ask whether it functions in the lives of stu- 
dents or of any one else. For them knowledge is 
its own reward, and all other considerations are 
extraneous. To a greater extent perhaps than any 
of the others, these individuals stress the intel- 
lectual virtues. Many survey courses that purport 
to be in line with the objectives of general educa- 
tion are partial or complete failures because the 
content was selected primarily from the academic 
point of view. 

A fourth group, following the tradition estab- 
lished by the Renaissance, selects its materials for 


the ‘purpose of developing the powers and the 
capacities of the individual, paying only incidental 
attention to the duties and obligations of the in- 
dividual to society. Owing to the increasing com- 
plexity of the social and economic structure and 
the consequent interdependence of peoples, the 
demand for greater attention to the social sciences 
is becoming more and more insistent. Naturally 
those who favor continuation of the tradition of 
rugged individualism in education oppose such 
tendencies. 

So much for the issues concerned chiefly with 
the kinds of subject matter suitable for curricula 
in general education. Let us next consider the is- 
sues involving the approach, that is, the presenta- 
tion of subject matter. The choice of material is a 
factor in many instances, but more frequently the 
principal concern is the time order or the point in 
the curriculum when the various items should be 
introduced. Those who stress approach ordinarily 
do not quarrel about the type of subject matter so 
long as it contains a portion involving contempo- 
rary living and so long as they may determine the 
order of presentation. 

The first issue is concerned with the psycho- 
logical versus the logical method. The distinction 
between the two, briefly stated, is this: the psycho- 
logical method organizes subject matter always 
with an eye on the present interests of the stu- 
dent, whereas the logical method is concerned 
with organizing subject matter into some system 
based on principles inherent within itself. Hence, 
in teaching the social sciences the advocates of the 
psychological method hold that we should begin 
with contemporary problems. Instead of teaching 
grammar deductively, if it be taught at all, they 
would present it inductively. Instead of beginning 
the study of psychology with a discussion of the 
anatomy of the brain, they would open up the 
course with how-to-study problems. In studying 
architecture, they would begin with the churches 
and public buildings in the community rather than 
with cathedrals in foreign lands. 

In short, the psychological approach considers 
always the present needs and knowledge of the 
student. It begins with the relatively simple and 
familiar and bit by bit, as the understanding of the 
individual deepens, as his interests widen, and his 
information increases, all the areas included in 
the logical approach may be introduced. It is this 
point of view that has made the work at Sarah 














SOME ISSUES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Lawrence and Bennington colleges of such gen- 
eral interest. 

Another issue concerned largely with approach 
arises in connection with survey courses of the kind 
developed at the University of Chicago and 
adapted by many other institutions. Here the at- 
tempt is made to compress all human knowledge 
into a limited number of areas, typically four, 
consisting of the physical sciences, the biological 
sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities. 

There are two ways in which such a survey may 
be made. In the social sciences one may, for in- 
stance, begin with one field, such as history, and 
spend a certain number of weeks in getting some 
sort of a bird’s-eye view. Having disposed of his- 
tory, one may then take up political science and 
pursue the same plan. Likewise with sociology, 
economics, and all the other specialized fields that 
may properly be included in the general area of 
the social sciences. Such a procedure is relatively 
simple for the teacher but scarcely very illuminat- 
ing for the student. 

A second procedure, but one considerably more 
difficult and requiring more ingenuity and knowl- 
edge of human nature, is that of trying to discover 
the basic drives in the human organism, both as 
an individual and as a gregarious being, and then 
attempting to integrate all the significant phenom- 
ena systematized in history, political science, 
sociology, economics, and related fields as mani- 
festations of these various drives. 

The final issue under the heading of approach 
involves the relative importance of method and 
content. The proponents of method hold that it 
doesn’t matter much what is taught so long as it 
is taught properly. They hold that a course in 
astronomy, or paleontology, or geography may be 
just as liberating for the human spirit as the 
Greek drama, the Homeric epics, or Aristotelian 
philosophy; that the study of bacteriology may in- 
volve as much intellectual discipline as the study 
of Latin; that experience in working metals may 
develop the student’s esthetic powers quite as 
much as familiarity with early Renaissance paint- 
ing; and that a course in investments may train 
the reasoning powers as effectively as an introduc- 
tion to symbolic logic. 

Furthermore, those who stress method are more 
concerned with the meaning of facts than with 
the facts themselves. They are inclined to bring 
the generalizations derived from past experience 
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to bear upon the problems of today. Indeed, they 
are interested in the past only in so far as it will 
help them to understand the present and to avoid 
error in the future. 

By way of conclusion I should like to suggest 
two considerations which may be of some help in 
resolving the issues which have been outlined. It 
is evident that certain aspects of the contempo- 
rary scene cannot be ignored. The students clamor- 
ing for admission to our colleges and universities 
vary much more in aptitudes and background than 
used to be the case. Therefore, their needs and 
interests differ much more widely. In spite of the 
extraordinary increase in enrollments during re- 
cent years, economic conditions are such that, in 
the future, educational institutions of one kind 
and another will have to absorb even greater num- 
bers of youth between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty. 

Hence, it seems quite probable that those in- 
stitutions which try to meet the needs of all young 
men and women of college age will soon be fac- 
ing an impossible task. Whether they like it or 
not, they will be forced to limit their programs to 
certain rather well-defined levels of student apti- 
tudes and interests. A realistic approach of the 
kind formulated by Matthew Arnold, the en- 
deavor to see life clearly and to see it whole, would 
appear to be indispensable in any attempt to evalu- 
ate the current issues in general education. 

The second consideration is to set up some prin- 
ciple by which these issues may be evaluated. The 
only acceptable criterion, at least for the present, 
is the extent to which any alternative furthers the 
democratic way of life. We shall have to modify 
some of our current concepts of democracy (for 
instance, the delusion that democracy can remain 
vital without affecting the economic sphere as well 
as the political), but democracy must remain the 
touchstone. 

And let us not forget that these issues will be 
resolved, if not intelligently then stupidly. If we 
trained and experienced educators do not have the 
wisdom and the courage to solve the problems 
lying before us, then self-seeking betrayers of the 
public trust will exploit our colleges and univer- 
sities for their own selfish ends. The fate of edu- 
cation in Germany during the last decade is a sign 
and a symbol of what may happen in any civilized 
country. In a very real sense, higher education in 
America is at the crossroads. 
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Work Experiences in Schools 


By GEORGE C. MANN 


ORK experiences are indispensable in the 
\4 education of young people. At one time 
in our national history, home training in work 
was, with the exception of the three R’s drilled 
through young people by hard-boiled frontier 
schoolmasters, virtually the only source of “‘edu- 
cation” for young people. That the value of work 
experience as an integral part of the transition of 
youth to adulthood was recognized by these 
pioneers, however, is evident from the fact that 
early frontier laws specifically required parents to 
provide home training in some constructive form 
of labor for their offspring. 

Early America was built on a tradition of work 
—hard work—and each individual had to take 
part in the enormous amount of work to be done 
in clearing the land, in planting the crops, in mak- 
ing the clothes, in cooking the food, in caring for 
the children, and in the dozens of other jobs neces- 
sary to the smooth functioning of the family unit. 
This work was so taken for granted by young and 
old alike that few people ever dreamed of the kind 
of problem faced today when one of the most basic 
needs of civilized man—the need to engage in 
some form of productive labor—is denied to 
young people in the society of twentieth century 
America. 

Because our fathers were reared on a heavy diet 
of hard work, and because there were many hard- 
ships to be endured by these courageous people in 
establishing their homes and in providing for their 
young, parents began soon to dream of the time 
when they could provide an easier life for their 
children, when the rigors of excessive labor should 
be eliminated, and when, through rising above 
them by means of an education, their children 
should enter professional occupations and live a 
life of “luxury.” Manual labor came to be looked 
down upon, and a sudden snobbishness toward all 
forms of what was known in the frontier days as 
“honest labor’’ soon developed. Schools grew to 
overflowing with youngsters whose parents, reared 
on the philosophy of hard work, sought lives of 
ease for their children. Schools answered this arti- 


* George C. Mann, now serving as Director of 
the Divisicn of Student Work, National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C., 
was Chief of the Division of Adult Education, 
California State Department of Education. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ficial call, and school curricula were designed to 
prepare young people for white-collar jobs to re- 
place, it was thought, the undignified forms of 
manual labor which produced America but which 
were now rejected from the so-called ‘‘cultural” 
life. 

Changing social scenes, too, contributed to this 
pattern. Jobs were now taken away from their 
previous informal setting in the home and a whole 
new pattern of division of labor through industry 
was substituted. Young people were in keen 
competition for what work opportunities existed, 
and if state labor laws did not bar them from 
employment, their complete lack of experience 
and the presence of an already overcrowded adult 
labor market, usually did. So what was there to do 
for these young people except to send them back 
to the school, to the white-collar curriculum which 
in time, it was hoped at least, might prove to be 
the doorway to success. But the schools them- 
selves did not have the answer. 

There has been a serious bottleneck in secondary 
school education since the turn of the century. 
Three-fourths of the students enrolled in second- 
ary schools today are enrolled in courses leading 
to “white-collar” jobs, though statistics show that 
only one-fourth of that number can possibly be 
placed in such jobs, because no more than that 
number actually exist. Only a very small percent- 
age of the people who graduate from schools in 
the United States today are engaged in the occu- 
pations they have prepared for. The number of 
young people who have prepared for white-collar 
positions is overwhelmingly large; and when these 
young people are interviewed for employment, 
their lack of work experience of any kind becomes 
one of the most serious handicaps of all in obtain- 
ing permanent employment. 
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WORK EXPERIENCES IN SCHOOLS 


Schools attempt to give to youth the essential 
understandings necessary for adult living. Schools 
have believed they were saving young people years 
of living and hard experience by providing, 
through textbooks, the vicarious knowledge and 
experience of the race it was thought these young 
people should have. But to absorb vicarious ex- 
perience there must exist certain fundamental pat- 
terns of association, built up through the personal 
experiences of the individual. Many of the youth 
now enrolled in secondary schools are so com- 
pletely lacking in personal and individual develop- 
ment that nothing the schools can do in the reg- 
ular academic courses can penetrate their intel- 
lects, for the majority of adolescent boys and girls 
are totally out of touch with reality in their mental 
and emotional attitudes toward the world. What 
happens in the classroom has no real meaning in 
a real world. Each world—the classroom and the 
place where life is lived—is segregated, apart. 
Seldom do the paths of either of these worlds meet 
at an intersection. 

When young people lack contact with the prac- 
tical world they are in “cold storage.’ When they 
are graduated from the secondary school they are 
dumped into a real world which is entirely new 
to them and there follows a very trying period of 
readjustment and sometimes maladjustment, dur- 
ing which they learn very gradually to get hold of 
themselves and to set out upon a course of balanced 
and integrated living. 

One of the fundamental objectives of education 
is lost if the schools fail to prepare youth for inte- 
grated living. Work is a vital part of life, and 
the work experiences which are engaged fn by 
young people during their period of transition to 
adulthood are an essential part of their mental, 
emotional, and even physical development. Psy- 
chologists know that lessons are best learned when 
made real to the individual by personal contact— 
personal reaction to a situation usually making a 
lasting impression. Only when an individual re- 
acts to an object or situation does he really focus 
his attention on it and develop an awareness of its 
real character and value. Through work experi- 
ence—learning by doing—youth learn valuable 
lessons which it is impossible for the traditional 
academic courses to supply. What are these les- 
sons? 

First are those values directly related to the work 
experience itself. One of the basic requirements of 
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any job, whether it be in agriculture, government, 
business, or industry, is that the employee shall be 
capable of concentrated effort over a number of 
consecutive hours during the course of a day. 
Only through experience in applying himself to 
his daily tasks can the young adult develop the ca- 
pacity for concentrated effort which will one day 
be required of him as an active citizen. Yet, while 
daily lesson assignments in the classroom may help 
an individual to achieve this ability, the oppor- 
tunity to engage in constructive and socially bene- 
ficial work experience provides youth with a real 
and practical stimulus which cannot be equalled in 
the academic classroom. 

The necessity for spending a part of the hours 
of each day in labor has additional value. It trains 
youth in habits of planning and foresight for eco- 
nomical use of time and energy. When leisure 
time is abundant, an hour’s waste seems inconse- 
quential. But young people who work their way 
through schools and colleges all over the country 
soon develop a real appreciation of just how im- 
portant these hours may become for self-improve- 
ment and the accomplishment of constructive and 
worth-while goals. 

On the job, moreover, youth learn cooperative- 
ness and the ability to carry out instructions. They 
learn the importance of dependability and of do- 
ing each phase of the task well. They learn neat- 
ness, punctuality, consideration for others. They 
develop poise and the ability to maintain effective 
work relations. Above all, they develop respect 
for and appreciation of the value of labor. Healthy 
mental and emotional habits and attitudes toward 
work might be written down in a textbook, and 
we might require young people to read them in 
their curricular courses. But the transformation 
of these basic principles of labor into a real ex- 
perience in the lives of young people can only be 
accomplished by providing youth with the oppor- 
tunity to perceive them im action, through actual 
work experience on worth-while jobs. 

Constructive work opportunities, moreover, 
have specific educational values which must not be 
overlooked. Youth’s level of ability may be in- 
creased by the opportunity to employ, in a prac- 
tical situation, the knowledge and skills learned 
through academic training. New skills also may 
be learned, supplementing and broadening those 
previously acquired. New vocational and avoca- 
tional interests may be aroused, and the work ex- 
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perience itself may have an exploratory or guidance 
value by indicating to the individual his particu- 
lar aptitude and ability for the kind of work en- 
gaged in. Students should be assigned to several 
types of jobs in rotation, thus providing them op- 
portunities for becoming familiar with different 
types of jobs and for learning the kinds of work 
they are most suited to do. The work laboratory, 
which we have already provided in the curriculum 
in the fields of science, can now be expanded 
through the school work program to many fields 
and students can be given broader opportunities 
to guide themselves in their future choices of voca- 
tions through firsthand practical work experience 
on the jobs and projects of these newly developed 
“work laboratories.” 

The wage factor is also important in the work 
opportunity, for it provides a particular motiva- 
tion entirely independent of the spiritual satisfac- 
tion to be derived from sincere effort to perform 
one’s work well. Wages are youth’s guarantee 
that his labor is desired by society. Just in the 
measure that independent endeavor develops pride 
of accomplishment in the task well done and reaps 
the intangible rewards of social approbation, so 
remuneration in the form of pay develops another 
kind of pride and self-assurance—the assurance of 
financial independence which is a part of the psy- 
chological adjustment of well-rounded adulthood. 

If democracy is to function adequately, young 
people must be made to feel that they have a share 
in the social order that democracy sustains. The 
work opportunities which we shall provide for our 
boys and girls must contribute to the welfare not 
only of the individual young person, but to the 
welfare of the community, of the school—of the 
society as a whole. Youth must feel that its la- 
bors are contributing to the nation’s well-being 
and progress. In every community of the nation 
there are many tasks to be performed in which the 
energies of young people may be constructively 
utilized. The schools should afford every youth an 
opportunity to get out into the community and be 
of real service to it. Every school, with the aid of 
its youth, should make a community survey to dis- 
cover the jobs which need to be done and can be 
done by youth in order to improve that community. 
The school and its youth should be a part of the 
community and not apart from the community. 

If schools are to fulfill their obligations toward 
young people, they must equip them for a pro- 
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ductive adult life in our democracy. This can be 
done by bringing work experiences into the cur- 
riculum. We have swung in America from all 
work and a minimum of education, to all educa- 
tion and a minimum of work. Neither extreme can 
function adequately, for we need philosophy to 
temper our labor, but we also need to labor if we 
are to grow rich through education. Young people 
want to work, to prove their academic learning in 
a real and practical work situation, and to include 
it as a fundamental phase of their educational 
growth. Parents, too, are beginning to demand it 
for their children. The need is yearly becoming 
stronger with youth’s increasing difficulty in find- 
ing jobs. 

Through the National Youth Administration, 
educators have been afforded much-needed finan- 
cial assistance in getting such a program of work 
for young people in secondary schools under way. 
Schoolmen welcome this financial aid, and many 
leaders in education have already visualized the 
infinite significance of such a work program in the 
lives of all young people, not just the few. But the 
job has only begun, and the road ahead is wide 
open. The cooperation and leadership of all 
agencies interested in the welfare of youth, and 
ultimately in the future of our democracy, is 
needed to help the schools combine this program 
of action with the present educational curriculum 
to form a total educational program for youth. 

Dictatorships have long since seen the need of 
providing youth with work opportunities. Ger- 
man youth are compelled to attend regular gov- 
ernment work camps engaged in projects for 
improving and utilizing the country’s natural 
resources. If dictatorships can organize the re- 
sources of their youth populations by compulsion 
for destructive purposes, surely we in the world’s 
greatest democracy can give our youth the chance 
it wants and needs for constructive purposes, to 
have a share through real work opportunities in 
their democracy. Now is a time when all youth, 
even here in America, may be called upon to serve 
their country, whether in the production of goods 
or services for national defense, or in the intelli- 
gent understanding of and participation in na- 
tional affairs. 

We are living in a productive age. A nation’s 
strength is reflected in its ability to produce goods 
and services for its people. Youth form a mighty 
and valuable proportion of a nation’s productive 
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population, and youth want jobs, real jobs which 
produce both tangible and intangible values for 
the individual and the community. Students must 
see the need and social value of their jobs if, 
through them, there is to be developed a sense of 
usefulness, a sense of pride and responsibility, and 
a sense of belonging to the community and the 
nation. This is real citizenship education—a pro- 
gram based on action, a program that has meaning 
to youth, a program which will develop attitudes 
and ideals essential to democracy. 

Unless the schools take part in this important 
phase of youth’s development, unless the schools 
provide a total educational program which is based 
upon the everyday needs and problems of its 
young people as well as upon the philosophies and 
principles which underlie those everyday needs 
and problems, unless the schools prepare youth 
for adult life in a real, work-a-day world, they will 
be failing young people in meeting one of the 
most vital challenges the schools have faced. 

A vast social change has taken place in America 
since the days of our fathers, and through this 
change the nation’s young people have been de- 
prived of one of their inalienable birthrights, the 
right to an opportunity to work and gain those 
desirable qualities of adulthood which come from 
working. A new era is commencing in which work 
and education will be the component parts of a 
total program for the personal development of 
youth. Labor assumes a new role and dignity in 
this scheme of things, which is essential in demo- 
cratic education. As one writer puts it, “Overalls 
are now as honorable as academic robes.” 

The importance of work as a phase of general 
education is looming ever greater, not as a factor 
to be applied only in the marginal cases, but as a 
principle of the widest application, regardless of 
the social or economic status of the individual 
youth. Labor is the lot of every man. But the 
mental habits and attitudes, the skills, the adjust- 
ments necessary for independent engagement in 
work activities as adults are not something in- 
herited by individuals from their forefathers. On 
the contrary, such habits and attitudes must be 
cultivated, and the time for their cultivation is 
during the period of youth. For it is during the 
highly impressionable period of youth, a time of 
adjustment to newly-awakened ideas and newly- 
recognized responsibilities, that the emotional and 
psychical attitudes toward work may be most ef- 
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fectively and most fruitfully learned. Therefore, 
it seems vital that the energies of youth shall be 
utilized by educators in adjusting young people to 
that activity which will consume a significant por- 
tion of their waking hours as adults, and which, 
in fact, will constitute the basis for all other activity 
in home and community life. 

The importance of correlating real work ex- 
periences with the secondary school education of 
young people cannot be overestimated. The change 
must be made if secondary school education is to 
meet the demands of the.changing social order. 
Education’s greatest imminent progress lies in the 
development of a new total educational program 
for youth, a program through which young people 
may develop into adjusted democratic citizens. 





Who's Who Among the 
Magazines 


By WILLIAM D. WILKINS and 
WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, JR. 


CERTAIN errors of fact in the article, ““Who’s Who 
Among the Magazines,” by William D. Wilkins 
and William H. Anderson, Jr., which appeared in 
the November, 1940, issue of THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN, pages 105-11, have been called to the 
attention of the editor and certain interpretations 
in it have been questioned. The editor has pre- 
pared the following statement summarizing the 
results of considerable correspondence between 
himself, the authors, and the critics. In it the errors 
are discussed in connection with the appropriate 
corrections, and the critics’ and authors’ varying 
viewpoints on the interpretation of some material 
are presented. Most of the criticism was directed 
at Table IV and material based on it. 


ERRORS OF FACT 


First, the title of Table IV should be ‘‘Relative 
Ranks of the 49 Journals in the First 31 Ranks.” 

The headings of the last two columns of Table 
IV, page 108, are reversed, and some figures in 
each are misplaced. Rank order, labeled that of 
periodicals abstracted in Education Digest, is 
actually that of periodicals abstracted in Loyola 
Educational Digest, as a comparison with Tables 
II and III will show. However, the rankings of 
Education, Progressive Education, Social Frontier, 
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Childhood Education, and Journal of Adult Edu- 
cation should remain under Education Digest as 
in the present table. The rankings of Social Edu- 
cation are correctly entered under the present 
column headings. The ranking of School Execu- 
tive as 17, of Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation as 28, and of Junior College Journal as 13 
should be inserted under Loyola Educational Di- 
gest. The number of appearances in digests should 
be changed accordingly. 

Elementary School Journal should be ranked 6 
instead of 7 under Education Abstracts and Social 
Studies, 23 instead of 28 under Education Digest. 
Modern Language Journal, omitted entirely, 
should be 29 under Education Digest, while the 
duplicated entry for Educational Method in the 
25th line of the table should be omitted. 

On page 109, column 1, paragraphs 4 and 5 
should be changed to the following: 


It is interesting to note that in the first 31 ranks tabu- 
lated for the 3 digest magazines, 14 magazines appear 
in all 3 sets of tabulations, 14 appear in 2 of the 3, 
and 21 are found in only 1 list. The number of times 
that a magazine appears in the 3 lists, and its rank order 
in each list, can be determined from an examination of 
Table IV (as corrected in text above). 

If those magazines which appear only on one list are 
ignored for the time being, it seems significant that 28 
magazines should have been chosen by either 2 or 3 of 
the digest magazine editors for inclusion in the list of 
magazines chosen most often for abstracting and di- 


gesting. 

On the same page, in Table V, the Journal of 
Educational Research should be credited with 113 
digests instead of 112. The last paragraph on the 
page should read: 


During the period 1936-1940, 5,388 magazine articles 
were abstracted or digested in the 3 digest magazines. 
Of this number, 1,492, or more than 27 per cent, were 
chosen from the 12 magazines listed in Table V and 
2,713 were selected from the 49 magazines comprising 
the first 31 ranks in the 3 magazines. Most of the re- 
maining magazines in education are represented by 
1 or 2 abstracts, and many of them are not represented 
at all. 


Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Anderson acknowledge 
their responsibility for the errors of fact in a letter 
to the editor, as follows: 

In (our) article, Table IV and certain statements 
based upon it were seriously in error. The mistakes 


were made by the authors who specifically want to 
exonerate the editorial staff of THz PH1t DELTA KAPPAN 
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from responsibility. In an article of this kind, involving 
the tabulation of thousands of items, an editor obviously 
must depend upon the accuracy of the people who write 
for his magazine. 


QUESTIONS OF INTERPRETATION 


The method of presenting the material in Table 
IV and its interpretation have also been the sub- 
ject of discussion. One critic wrote: “I confess it 
is impossible for me to determine the basis of 
ranking in Table IV. I would normally expect 
that average rank would be used to determine rela- 
tive position in each of the three groups. If this 
had been done, Elementary School Journal would 
rank 3d instead of Sth, etc. . . . The ranking of 
periodicals in Table IV is quite different from that 
in Table V. Should they not agree?” 

Another critic suggested that columns be added 
to Table IV giving the sum of the ranks in one or 
more digest periodicals and the average rank for 
each entry, and that the entries then be rearranged 
according to such averages, as in this sample: 


App. Rank Order in 
Magazine in Sum. Ab. 
Dig. Ed. Ab. Ed. Dig. Loyola 
School and Soc. 3 1 1 1 3 1.00 
School Rev. 3 3 2 2 7 28 
Elem. Sch. J. 3 6 8 3 a RT 


While admitting that ‘‘Relative Ranks of the 49 
Journals in the First 31 Ranks,”’* the title of Table 
IV, “lead some readers to infer that the order of 
appearance of the magazines listed was intended 
to be one of relative rank or order of merit,”’ the 
authors said, “‘we avoided deliberately any formal 
rank order, merely listing frequency of appear- 
ance. . . . In terms of the criteria of selection 
used this does imply some rank order.” For this 
reason, they preferred not to act on the suggestion 
in the preceding paragraph. Instead they offered 
to revise Table IV by (1) correcting factual er- 
rors; (2) changing the title to emphasize fre- 
quency of appearance rather than rank; (3) re- 
arranging all entries in three alphabets—accord- 
ing to appearances in all 3, in only 2, and in only 
1 of the digest magazines; and (4) substituting 
number of articles abstracted from each magazine 
for the present rank order. 

One critic objected to this proposed revision, 
saying that if Table IV was to be a mere finding 
list, there was no point in reprinting it, since it 
would add no information not already available in 


* Revised figures are used in quoting the title. 
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Tables I, II, and III. He also argued that the au- 
thors themselves, in the top paragraph, column 1, 
page 111, inferred that the Table IV was intended 
to indicate order or rank vr merit: 


In an early paragraph of this article the assumption 
was made that there is a direct relationship between the 
general value of a magazine article and its selection for 
abstracting in one or more of the digest magazines. The 
data which have been assembled, indicating as they do 
a rather high degree of agreement amongst the 3 digest 
magazines, . . . would seem to lead fairly to the war- 
rantability of the initial assumption. 


This critic says he ‘‘would be willing to doubt 
whether there is any direct relationship’ of this 
character, at least in the evidence presented. 

A critic also wrote: “another serious inconsist- 
ency in logic appears from a comparison” of the 
statement in the paragraph quoted above, with one 
made earlier in the article: “(1) ‘After the 2nd 
rank, the relative positions of the various maga- 
zines change considerably’ (p. 109); and (2) 
‘The data which have been assembled, indicating 
as they do a rather high degree of agreement 
among the three digest magazines, etc.’ (p. 111). 
The first statement seems to be much more nearly 
true: witness ranks 5, 9, 19 on your third entry; 
6,7,19 for your fourth, etc.” 

According to the authors, the above “‘is a matter 
of interpretation.” This generalization, and all 
others, was “‘based on the purposes of the digest 
magazines, purposes which are mentioned in the 
first paragraph on page 110.”" The authors invite 
further discussion of such matters of interpreta- 
tion in direct correspondence with them. 

The editor, for his part, suggests that if Table 
IV were intended to present relative rank, on the 
basis of inclusion in the abstracting journals or 
periodical indexes, statistical corrections probably 
are needed to allow for frequency in publication 
and total amount of material published per year. 

The editor and the authors regret that errors 
should have occyrred in an article on the subject 
which the educational world has found of interest 
as shown by the letters received and the widespread 
quotation from and abstracting of it. Revision to 
satisfy all critics would be impossible; adequate re- 
vision would mean rewriting and reprinting the 
article in its entirety, and this THE PH! DELTA 
KapPaAN feels is impractical. The editor feels that 
he should close the issue, with these corrections 
and with apologies to the reader. 


Have You Read? 


Byrne, Charles D. Co-ordinated control of higher 
education in Oregon. (Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 150. $2.75.) The 
state of Oregon has probably gone further in coordi- 
nating the control and administration of higher edu- 
cation during the six years covered by this study than 
has any other state. The six units of its system of 
higher education are located on separate campuses in 
different parts of the state but are administered by one 
board and one chancellor. The primary object of the 
reorganization plan was “to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication and to provide a state program of educa- 
tion in harmony with the state’s needs and its tax- 
paying ability.” 

This study, prepared by the secretary of the state 
board and administrative assistant to the chancellor, 
shows that duplication of upper division and graduate 
work in all fields investigated was reduced seven per 
cent while at the same time the breadth and scope of 
work available to major students have been enlarged 
in most fields. Especially has the duplication in science 
and business administration, where greatest complaints 
of duplication had arisen, been reduced very appre- 
ciably, in both cases by over 50 per cent between 1932 
and 1938. 

T-ansfer of students between institutions has been 
less than was expected, due possibly to institutional 
associations and friendships. The organization has 
produced substantial savings to the taxpayers of Ore- 
gon. Centralization and coordination of business of- 
fices, dormitories, health services, and libraries gave 
evidence of efficiency and economy. Co-ordination of 
all graduate work under one dean has produced desir- 
able uniformity. Relationships with secondary schools 
have been improved. 





“The task of our educational system is to build up 
and perpetuate in the minds of our youth faith and 
pride in our way of life and in its institutional mani- 
festations. . . . Every instrumentality for the spread- 
ing of knowledge, and for the recognition of the full 
truth is required for this great purpose. . . . With 
this awareness every institution of learning has upon 
it the duty of reshaping its program of instruction and 
thoroughly scanning its methods. . . . If we can thus 
support the material weapons with which we propose 
to defend our precious Nation and its democracy with 
a full and abiding faith that shall grip the hearts and 
souls of all our citizens, no assault from the fanatical 
powers and dictatorships can hope to prevail against 
us.”—Frep W. HuntER, Chancellor, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. 











An Ideal Elementary School’ 


By EDWIN C. BROOME and Students 


E HAVE often played with the idea that some 

day we might organize and conduct a school 
in conformity with accepted principles of educa- 
tional philosophy. As students, we have heard 
modern educational philosophy convincingly ex- 
pounded, and, as teachers, we have endeavored to 
put its principles into practice. But, because of our 
own insufficiency, or the drag of habit and tradi- 
tion, or the restrictions placed upon us by higher 
authority, or because of that more or less intangible 
incumbrance known as public inertia, we have had 
only partial success. 

Let us assume that these obstacles have been 
removed and that we shall be permitted to realize 
the dream of years. What kind of a school would 
we create? We shall first define what we mean 
by an ideal elementary school, and, second, we 
shall indicate what would be required in the or- 
ganization and conduct of such a school. 


I. DEFINITIONS 


A school should be an expanded family, 
wherein boys and girls may develop together, 
under intelligent and sympathetic instruction and 
guidance, into well-informed, useful, and coopera- 
tive citizens. 


Expanded family—assumes that, as the child 
passes from home life into school life, he will be 
encouraged to practice the same traits of consider- 
ateness and cooperation that characterize the suc- 
cessful family. 


Develop together—the most satisfactory develop- 
ment results from keeping boys and girls together 
in school, as they are at home, and as they will be 
through life. 


Intelligent and sympathetic—apply to both teachers 
and methods. 


Well-informed, useful, and cooperative—express 
the end-product of the educational process, namely, 
effective citizenship, which requires: (a) reason- 
able familiarity with the intellectual, spiritual, and 
social heritage of the race, with present conditions 


* The original report prepared by the class was dedicated 
to Dr. George E. Walk, Dean of Teachers College, Temple 
University. 


* Edwin C. Broome, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia, and members of 
his class in contemporary practices and trends 
in American education, at Temple University, 
of which he is instructor, prepared this paper 
cooperatively as a summary of the first semes- 
ter’s work. Mr. Broome and several members 
of the class are members of Phi Delta Kappa. 


and trends, and with the essential characteristics of 
a good citizen; (b) preparation for and desire to 
perform some useful service; (c) a disposition to 
cooperate with others for the common good. 


II. REQUIREMENTS 


We believe that the schools of today constitute, 
on the whole, the most useful and serviceable so- 
cial institution of our country. On the other hand, 
we believe that the schools have further possi- 
bilities that have not yet been realized, and that 
the ideal school will require some changes in pres- 
ent organization, methods, and practices. Some of 
the suggested changes are already in operation in 
many places; others are developing; and others will 
have to await the slow development of public 
understanding and approval. 


1. A building to promote health and happiness. 


We believe that health is a primary essential to 
happiness and success in life. Our school should 
be planned, constructed, and maintained according 
to the best plans for promoting the health and 
happiness of its members. 

Besides adequate lighting, ventilation, and 
heating, other things, too frequently overlooked, 
should be provided. Among them will be: a good- 
sized playroom, above ground, light, airy, and 
cheerful; a room where pupils may sing, play 
instruments, and enact little plays—exercises 
which promote emotional health; and an art room, 
with northern light and the equipment needed for 
this important feature of the modern school. We 
believe that art is so highly specialized that a spe- 
cial teacher of art should be employed, but this 
does not imply that music, art, or drama would 
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not be coordinated with other subjects into a well- 
integrated curriculum. 

Other special rooms would be: a practical arts 
room; a library; a suite of three rooms—one for 
the use of the medical examiner and the nurse, 
one to which children may retire when tempo- 
rarily ill, and one properly equipped for special 
physical corrective work; a conservatory; and a 
lunch room where, for a moderate sum, children 
may have a simple, warm lunch on stormy days, or 
when their mothers are employed or ill. We 
should also raise a small fund wherewith to pro- 
vide lunch unostentatiously for children whose 
parents cannot afford to give them lunch money 
and for other children who are undernourished. 

An auditorium would be an essential feature of 
our building. The school assembly is a most valu- 
able agency for promoting school spirit, social 
understanding, and breadth of view. Here aduits 
may bring music, art, drama, and information 
from the world in which they live. Here the chil- 
dren may debate, make speeches, play, and sing for 
their own pleasure and enlightenment and that of 
their fellow pupils, thereby developing talents 
which could not be brought out in the classroom. 

In our school, toilet facilities should be above 
ground, in light, airy rooms, with the latest sani- 
tary equipment and provision for cleanliness and 
privacy. If we want children to respect these 
quarters in school and elsewhere, to use them 
properly, and to keep them free from litter and 
improper markings, we must provide facilities 
that encourage respect and decent use. 

We prefer a one-story building, with class- 
rooms lighted from the exterior, not from courts 
or light wells. Advantages of one-story construc- 
tion are: less expense; no fire hazard; no long 
shadows cast over playground and gardens; and no 
stairs to challenge ill or crippled children. 

The playground should occupy at least two 
acres, have shade trees along the streets, and not 
be paved with cement. A portion, well-equipped 
with play apparatus, reserved for the little chil- 
dren, can be used for play after school and during 
vacation. A garden, where plants can be grown 
and nature studied at first hand, can be provided 
in an inner court to allow protection from in- 
truders. The playground will be used throughout 
the school day, in pleasant weather, for physical 
exercises and games. 

Classroom furniture should be attractive, com- 
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fortable, and suited to the size of the children, 
whether in regular or special classes. It should 
be light and easily movable by the children so that 
the classrooms may be used for many purposes. 

Some well-chosen pictures and other works of 
art should grace every school. Pictures offered by 
benevolent housecleaners or by individuals and 
organizations that want to perpetuate their mem- 
ories will be carefully examined by a committee 
of teachers who will courageously and impartially 
decide what pictures will adorn the walls of the 
school. They will select only well-executed origi- 
nals or copies of pictures that are inspiring and 
cheerful, and can be understood and appreciated 
by the pupils who see them. A few good pictures 
are better than many. One good picture properly 
hung in the front of the room is sufficient for each 
classroom. A few might be used at proper dis- 
tances along the lighted hallways, and one work 
of art could be displayed opposite each entrance to 
the school. 

A liberal stretch of cork board along the best- 
lighted wall of each room will provide for a con- 
tinual display of pupils’ work, and pictures and 
clippings of current interest, even at the sacrifice 
of a few yards of blackboard. 


2. Size of enrollment. 


Our ideal school should be relatively small in 
enrollment in order better to promote acquaintance 
and social contacts among the pupils, encourage 
a spirit of understanding, of racial and religious 
tolerance, and to make it possible for the principal 
and teachers to know their pupils and their needs. 
A school of not over three or four hundred pupils, 
with classes or groups of not over twenty-five or 
thirty, would serve these ends. 

Preferably such a school would be a single or- 
ganization, not a combination of primary and 
grammar, or elementary and junior, or intermedi- 
ate. The kindergarten would be a part of the 
general organization, not a separate entity. Kin- 
dergarten would simply designate the informal 
method of dealing with the youngest group. A 
better term, if this group requires one at all, might 
be introductory or transition class. 

We believe that the normal development of 
boys and girls requires that they be brought up 
and educated together, especially during the period 
of childhood. There may be tenable reasons for 
separating the sexes later, but not in the ideal ele- 
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mentary school, for normal children from ages 
four or five to eleven or twelve. Proper provision 
should also be made for mental, physical, and so- 
cial deviates, but that is another problem. Em- 
ployment of both men and women teachers would 
make possible the contacts boys and girls need for 
their fullest social development. 

In our school there would be no artificial divi- 
sions. In fact, the usual sequence of grades—1, 
2, 3, etc.—would disappear, and we would strive 
to treat the educational process as a continuing 
experience, without mechanical or periodical 
hurdles. 

In the interest of economy in instruction, there 
must be teaching groups. They would be made 
up as homogeneously as possible, taking into con- 
sideration, in addition to stage of school progress, 
the intelligence quotient, social and physical ma- 
turity, health, and any other conditions which the 
teacher might regard as determining factors. 
Some pupils might participate with several groups 
in certain subjects, if that plan would better serve 
their needs. For example, a pupil who is excep- 
tionally capable, or exceptionally slow, in arith- 
metic might study it with a group which is in ad- 
vance of, or less advanced, than the group with 
which he is associated in other subjects. 

Annual or semiannual promotions would be dis- 
carded. There would be occasional reorganiza- 
tions of groups to keep them reasonably homoge- 
neous, but such reorganizations would be based on 
satisfaction of the pupil’s needs and realization of 
his capacities rather than on marks or class aver- 
ages. 

Such flexibility in classification does not require 
that a pupil be exposed to a different teacher every 
month or two, though even that might be tried 
in exceptional cases. For the majority, the homoge- 
neous groups will be so carefully composed that 
they will progress together. When, however, con- 
siderable, or frequent reclassification becomes 
necessary, an adjustment of the curriculum would 
usually be a better solution of the problem. 


3. Records and reports. 


Yes, we would keep records, but not the usual 
kind. A separate, cumulative record for each pupil 
would be kept in the principal's office. Regularity 
of attendance, attitude toward school, achievement 
in studies, and other items would be recorded, but 
achievement in studies would not be marked in 
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comparison with that of other members of his 
group. Such entries as “satisfactory,” “‘unsatis- 
factory,” “improving,” etc., would indicate in 
what degree the quality of his work compared with 
his capacity to achieve. His record would also in- 
clude entries noting such information as: condi- 
tion of health, growth in power of application, in- 
terest shown, care of person and clothes, habits of 
study, spirit of cooperation, creative ability, origi- 
nality, spirit of inquiry, reading mastery, reading 
interests, and the development of some special in- 
terest, such as art, music, practical arts, writing 
poetry, hobbies, and ames. Special incidents in 
his school life, such as a visit to an airplane fac- 
tory, or the raising of chickens, may be recorded. 

Of course, such a record results in a different 
kind of report card from that to which most of 
us have become accustomed. Absence and tardi- 
ness would be noted in the usual manner; arith- 
metic might be entered as good (+) or (—), spell- 
ing as fair (+) or (—). Plus means that the pupil 
is improving; minus, that he is not doing as well 
as he is able to do and should improve. The report 
would go farther, and give parents information 
about the child’s growth in self-control, social at- 
titude, improvement in health, etc., in order that 
they may cooperate with the school in his interests. 
Such a report describing the pupil’s progress, or 
lack of it, would be sent to parents as frequently as 
conditions might require. Supplementing this, 
we would encourage interviews with parents. 


4. Stimuli. 


Stimuli have two legitimate purposes in school 
management: (a) to encourage improvement in 
school work; (b) to bring about improvement in 
conduct, or, better, in social cooperation. They 
may take two forms: (a) positive stimuli to re- 
ward good effort or encourage better effort in 
school work or social attitude; and (b) negative 
stimuli to discourage or penalize achievement be- 
low the capacity of the pupil. 

School marks, numbers, letters, or other sym- 
bols would not be used as stimuli in our school or 
for any other purpose than as records made and 
kept for the purpose of assisting teachers and par- 
ents in understanding the children. Nor are 
honors, prizes, or class rankings proper or effec- 
tive stimuli, because dishonesty, unfairness, undue 
elation, jealousies, etc., too frequently result from 
their use. School should be a place of happiness 
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for all, not happiness for a few and chagrin for 
others. 

An occasional word of approbation from the 
teacher or an interview with the pupil during 
which the facts are frankly laid before him, with 
an appeal to his pride, are far more satisfactory 
stimuli than those mentioned above. The pupil 
who deserves a reward or needs a stimulant may 
be asked to perform some useful service for the 
class or the teacher, to display a model airplane he 
has made, or to read an outstanding composition 
before the class. The proper and natural reward, 
or stimulus, is the satisfaction that comes from 
work well done. Our school will try to lead its 
pupils to prefer this reward to all others. 

The use of such negative stimuli as beatings, 
dunce caps, sarcasm, etc., has become intimately 
associated in the public mind with school. Some- 
times a pupil may become so antisocial that, after 
all other reasonable resources have been exhausted, 
some punishment must be applied. Physical pun- 
ishment or disgrace before the class are not recom- 
mended, because their effect on pupil and class are 
not desirable. The only penalties to be used should 
be those that conform to the spirit of normal social 
living, such as: temporary segregation from the 


social group, temporary suspension of privileges, 
or a frank admission of wrong by the pupil to the 
class. 


5. The curriculum. 


We have found good elements in many cur- 
ricula, but no single curriculum which we care to 
use in our school. We want one that will serve 
the needs of the pupils of our elementary school, 
not one made to serve the nation, state, or even 
our local school system. Therefore, we shall make 
our own curriculum as we go along, having com- 
mitttes of teachers of our school, in cooperation 
with the principal, revise it from time to time. It 
will be flexible, readily adjustable to changing con- 
ditions and pupil needs, and one that will imple- 
ment the objectives of our school. 

National, state, and city standards of achieve- 
ment have a value in enabling a teacher to check 
the results of her own teaching as a means of 
diagnosing her own difficulties, but they should 
not be regarded as rigid standards to be attained 
by each class. The criterion of each class’s or 
group’s achievement should be whether or not the 
class or group is making as much progress as can 
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be reasonably expected, considering the human 
material involved. 

Our curriculum will be distinguished more by 
the principles which it will express than by the 
subject-matter content. The main principles are as 
follows: 


a. The center of interest shall be the child—the whole 
child. 

b. Education will be contemplated as a continuous 
process, not compartmentalized, and as thoroughly ar- 
ticulated as possible from beginning to end. It will pro- 
vide for continuous progress of all normal pupils, in 
accordance with their capabilities and achievements. 

c. Well-selected textbooks will be used as only one 
of several important sources of material. Other material 
will be taken from the present environment, natural 
and social, and from the everyday experience of the 
children. Maps, charts, pictures, and other forms of 
visual aids will be used extensively, in order to broaden 
the mental pictures which the pupils will receive, and to 
stimulate interest. Also, activities such as are often re- 
garded as extracurriculum will be employed as educa- 
tive material and considered as of equal value with sub- 
ject matter that has always been a legitimate part of 
the curriculum. 

d. Two kinds of fundamentals will be developed: 
(1) fundamentals of knowledges and skills which all 
must acquire in order to become intelligent and useful 
members of society, e.g., knowledge of literature, 
geography, history, elementary science, and of our social 
and industrial environment; also skills in reading, spell- 
ing, writing, the use of figures, drawing, and practical 
arts; (2) fundamentals in appreciations and attitudes 
which make for happy and wholesome social living, e.g., 
appreciations of health and of the cleanliness and sacred- 
ness of the human body, of the best in art, music, and 
literature, of the importance of social cooperation and 
social service, and of character qualities, such as sin- 
cerity, integrity, tolerance, and emotional control. We 
hope that the training and experience offered by our 
school will enable its pupils to think straight from 
given facts to sound conclusions. 

e. Instructional material shall be integrated around 
large centers of thought, instead of following stereo- 
typed, logical or chronological order of topics, whenever 
it best serves the instructional process or organization 
of subject matter. But the old will not be discarded 
merely to serve the principle of integration. 


6. Methods. 


Teachers shall not be held to any prescribed 
methods. In general, we believe that the best test 
of the effectiveness of any method will be its in- 
fluence on the development and attitude of the 
pupils. The late Frank M. McMurry of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, taught that there 
are a few fundamental principles of method ap- 
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plicable to instruction in all branches, none of 
which methods, however, is inviolate. 

Educators have been experimenting with spe- 
cial methods, a few of which are: the five formal 
steps; the project method; the activities method; 
the socialized recitation; group committee work; 
individualization; the unit plan, or integrated ap- 
proach; research, or library, or laboratory method; 
contract plan; work-study plan. 

There are effective elements in all of these 
methods; and our teachers will be free to employ 
any of these or other methods, according to the 
good judgment which we expect them to have. 
They will meet frequently to exchange views as 
to the effectiveness of methods employed. 


7. Some additional considerations. 


Because a school such as we are planning can- 
not be successful if isolated from the society of 
which it is a part, we shall encourage our teachers 
to take an active part in the intellectual, social, in- 
dustrial, political, and religious life of the com- 
munity. Also we shall invite distinguished repre- 
sentatives of our community to perform, demon- 
strate, and speak before the school. Groups of 
pupils, also, will visit and study the various 
branches of the government, the museums, art 
galleries, and places of natural and historical in- 
terest. 

III. CONCLUSION 


We shall make every effort to keep the school 
in contact with those members of the community 
to whom the school means most—the parents. 
They will be invited to visit the schools at stated 
times and to join an organization of parents, of 
which all teachers will be associate members, for 
periodic discussion of educational subjects and 
other subjects in which school and home are mu- 
tually interested. 

There are no ideas in our proposed plan which 
have not been expressed by progressive-minded 
educators, and by many laymen. There are some 
schools now which partly, if not completely, ex- 
press these ideas. There is no good reason—cer- 
tainly not one of expense, because it is not more 
expensive to have a good school than a mediocre 
one—why one or more schools of this type might 
not be organized in every municipality in the 
country, where there is intelligent and resourceful 
leadership, free to act. 


DELTA 
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The Teacher’s Status 


A composite picture of the status of the teacher in 
the United States is given in a recent research bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association. 

Between 1870 and 1940 the proportion of teachers 
in the population has risen from 1 in 192 to 1 in 138 
(from 200,000 to approximately 807,000 classroom 
teachers). Of this number, 70 per cent teach in kinder- 
gartens and elementary schools and 30 per cent in 
junior and senior high schools. 

In 1870, 39 per cent of the public elementary and 
secondary school teachers were men and 61 per cent 
women. Today, 79 per cent are women and 21 per 
cent men. On the average the typical public school 
teacher is a relatively young, unmarried woman and is 
recruited from a social background characteristic of a 
middle economic level of American life. There is some 
evidence to indicate that more men are entering the 
field of classroom teaching. The trend is toward 
women teachers marrying and remaining in the pro- 
fession. 

The average classroom teacher has had more than 
3 years professional work beyond high school. In 
elementary schools, about one teacher in 3 can claim 
college graduation or its equivalent. In senior high 
schools, the proportion is 9 out of 10. The highest 
median level for preparation is found among teachers 
in the far West and Southwest. 

The average classroom teacher has had approxi- 
mately 10 years of professional experience. An urban 
teacher has had about seven more years’ experience 
than the rural teacher, however. 

One elementary teacher in every 5 changes his posi- 
tion annually; but only one in 20 in cities above 
100,000 in population. The tendency is definitely in 
the direction of making teaching a life’s career of 
service. 

The average salary of all classroom teachers is close 
to $1,360 a year. On the average, the urban teachers 
receive $1,900 annually and rural teachers $830. Pub- 
lic school teaching has been ranked eleventh in a 
group of 16 occupations, according to estimated aver- 
age earnings during the working life time. 

Secondary school teachers spend nearly 30 hours a 
week in actual classroom teaching and an average of 
10 hours a week in out-of-class activities pertaining 
to their job, compared to 30 hours per week of actual 
teaching and 9 hours of activities for elementary 
teachers. 

Twenty-nine states and Hawaii have either tenure 
laws or provisions for long-term contracts. Nineteen 
states and Alaska have no state tenure laws. Prac- 
tically one-fourth of the teachers in the country can 
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look forward to no retirement or disability security 
whatsoever. Fifty per cent are protected by actuarially 
sound retirement plans; the remaining are under vari- 
ous non-actuarial retirement systems or pension plans. 

According to the 1940 Educational Directory, there 
are 451 national and sectional education associations 
and 119 state groups. Some 201,682 persons were 
members of the National Education Association in 
1939. 

Administrators and school physicians agree that lack 
of mental or emotional poise is the prime detriment 
to successful teaching. Inability to make necessary 
social adjustments is second; and physical ill health, 
third. 


Male Teachers and Low Salaries 


Reasons given by men for giving up teaching as a 
profession are the subject of a study reported by 
Shirley Morton in the West Virginia School Journal 
for January, 1941. 

The county superintendents of West Virginia sup- 
plied a total of 319 mames of teachers who had 
resigned high school teaching positions between 1935 
and 1939. Some 232 questionnaires were sent out and 
133 answers received, upon which the study was based. 
The period of time involved was one of the so-called 
“recessions” within the “depression,” so is not one 
in which there was a surplus of positions especially 
alluring to teachers. 

All of the men who answered the questionnaire 
had bachelor’s degrees and fifty had their master’s, 
while many others had done graduate work. Fifty-five 
said they did not enter college for the specific purpose 
of teaching. Thirty-eight of those who had master’s 
degrees attended ccllege for the purpose of becoming 
teachers, and all but two of this group said that their 
training in college prepared them for teaching. 

The resigned teachers gave the following reasons 
for entering the teaching profession: opportunity for 
significant public service, 72; way to accumulate 
means to carry on into another profession, 35; salary 
looked attractive, 23; drifted into the profession, 16; 
length of school day and year appealed, 12; liked to 
teach physical education, and to coach athletics, 10; 
first or only job available after leaving school, 9; 
enjoyed the work of teaching, 8; other members of 
family were teachers, 4; opportunity to earn a living, 
3; recommendation of a college teacher, 1. 

Reasons given for teachers resigning positions: 
insufficient salary, 95; insecurity of tenure, 46; politi- 
cal influence, 31; no retirement insurance, 29; un- 
desirable location, 13; shortened school term, 13; 
living expenses too high, 11; accepted administrative 
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position, 11; change for future betterment poor, 9; 
dislike for the work, 7; better job available, 7 ; jobless 
summers, 5; graduate work, 6; teaching in a college, 
5; better position in school of another state, 4; avail- 
ability of public elective office, 2. 

These resigned high school teachers now command 
greater salaries than they did when teaching in West 
Virginia. The increases in salary are as follows: 
0-$499, 28 teachers; $500-$999, 34 teachers; $1000- 
$1499, 24 teachers; $1500-$1999, 7 teachers; $2000- 
$2499, 3 teachers; $2500-and above, 1 teacher; aver- 
age yearly salary increase, $822. 


Our Part 


Lend-Lease! Spend-Increase—the national debt! 
National Defense! Full Aid to England! Civilians 
Killed! Three Fleet Navy! Japan warns U. S. against 
entering war! Moment of grave peril to our nation! 
Bottlenecks! Greatest crisis in our history—Sth col- 
umn! These and many similar phrases are constantly 
assailing the eye from the headlines and blaring forth 
from the radio loud speakers. 

Yet our Canadian cousins are not nearly as per- 
turbed as we and the British attitude might well be 
illustrated by the following incident narrated by an 
R. N. R. officer of the British Merchant Marine. The 
barber shop in his home village was bombed. The 
next day the following sign appeared in the shattered 
window: “We had a close shave—come in and we'll 
give you one.” 

Of course the British Press is censored—but Cana- 
dians get all the U. S. news—and yet compared to us 
they are imperturbable. Their attitude is that they 
have a job to do, a very unpleasant one but they have 
figuratively rolled up their sleeves and pitched in. 

Our part, besides being the arsenal for the invaded 
democracies, can well be to think ahead to the time 
when peace and reason shall be restored to the earth, 
and to endeavor to help point the way to a just and 
lasting peace. Our present need is to eliminate the 
inconsistencies in both our foreign and domestic poli- 
cies, to remember that the current business revival is 
due to a terrific injection of the national defense stimu- 
lant, and that the solution of our own problems and 
those of other nations is yet to be solved. Those solu- 
tions lie in the future, and constitute the greatest re- 
search project. 

It remains for us to keep our feet firmly planted on 
the ground, of reality, to be impervious to propaganda 
and hysteria—to keep our mind’s eye on the vision of 
democracy, and do a real research in citizenship—for 
this is the privilege beyond price in a democracy.— 
News Letter, Alpha Beta Field Chapter, January, 
1941. 





School Religious Training 


By LOUIS KATZOFF 


A SIGNIFICANT meeting was devoted to the 
problem of religious training in the public 
schools, during Schoolmen’s Week, held recently 
at the University of Pennsylvania. About eight 
hundred educators gathered to hear and to par- 
ticipate in a discussion of this issue, and some very 
intelligent opinions were expressed touching upon 
its aims, philosophy, and methods. However, be- 
cause of the complexity of the problem, questions 
were raised and differences of opinion appeared 
which proved confusing to many in the group. 
For this reason, it would be desirable to crystallize 
and clarify the thinking regarding the problem 
so that opinions on the matter could be formulated 
understandingly. 

First, let me state the problem. There is a 
movement on foot, which, as several participants 
put it, “is sweeping the country like wildfire,” to 
introduce some form of religious training in the 
public schools. In analyzing the factors in the 
inception and growth of this movement, I see a 
picture somewhat like the following. Our country 
has always been committed to the proposition of 
the separation of church and state. At the same 
time it is recognized that the basic roots of our 
democracy spring from the deep traditions of a re- 
ligious heritage, expressed in manifold ways 
through the different denominations. Church and 
state, therefore, have had their particular provinces 
to cultivate. It was taken for granted that the pub- 
lic school was imparting the secular education to 
the child while the church was inculcating reli- 
gious ideals in him. 

However, it has become apparent that the 
church and the synagogue have not done an ef- 
fective job in their provinces. A generation has 
grown up which is hardly conscious of the tradi- 
tions of religion, poorly informed in the contents 
of the Bible, little endowed with profound con- 
victions in the belief of God, and little appreciative 
of the ethical ideals which should activate life and 
society. There is a felt need that something ought 
to be done about it. 

This need has become more acute in the last 
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* Louis Katzoff is the Jewish Student Advisor, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


few years because of the challenge of the anti- 
religious motivations emanating from the fascist, 
nazi, and communist countries. The challenge has 
become more evident since our democracy, which 
is essentially founded on a religious basis and is 
often equated with religion by its outstanding ex- 
ponents, has been threatened. (Witness the ad- 
dresses of President Roosevelt on the nature and 
philosophy of democracy. ) 

American society, its clergymen, its educators, 
its legislators, and its laity are sensing this inchoate 
need for a sounder religious training of our youth. 
It is therefore agreed by all that something should 
be done to provide this training. The stumbling 
block is met when we discuss the means to imple- 
ment our aim. Should the public schools intro- 
duce formal religious training in the school? If 
so, by whom will this formal instruction be given? 
Should the schools adopt the plan of released time 
whereby pupils either go to their respective 
churches for religious instruction or, in accordance 
with the wishes of their parents, remain at school 
to continue their school work? Should the schools 
adopt the plan of reduced time whereby school is 
dismissed earlier in the day in order to enable 
those who desire it to receive religious instruction 
in their churches? At the present time, there are 
several bills before the Pennsylvania State Legis- 
lature which embody essentially the first two 
suggestions. 

It seems to me that all of these solutions have 
definite inherent weaknesses which tend to vitiate 
our aim. First, to introduce religious instruction 
in the school raises the cardinal question, who will 
impart this instruction? To suggest that clergymen 
be invited to come in and teach would involve the 
dangerous issue of church and state, an issue that 
all of us wish to eschew. If we suggest that the 
teacher is to give this training, the question is 
raised, is she qualified or prepared to do so? Ob- 
viously not. If she were, we would not need to 
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suggest the introduction of formal instruction in 
religion, since a gifted religious teacher can im- 
bue her charges with ethical and religious inspira- 
tion within the pattern of the presently constituted 
course of study. 

As it was pointed out at the Schoolmen’s meet- 
ing, a gifted soul like Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, for- 
mer provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
could convey religious concepts and elevate his 
students in their ethical thinking through his 
course in Chemistry. But such inspired teachers 
are too few today to make an extensive contribu- 
tion to the solution of our problem. 

The second proposal, that of released time, has 
the undesirable feature of accentuating the reli- 
gious differences in society, rather than empha- 
sizing the common ideals of all religions. This 
factor is resented by many parents in communities 
where such a plan is in operation. Furthermore 
the resentment of the parents is aggravated by the 
implied ostracism of those pupils who prefer to 
remain at school. There are also parents, many of 
them church members, who do not send their chil- 
dren to the church school because that hour inter- 
feres radically with the child’s program of extra- 
curricular activities. 

Another objection to this plan is the amount of 
time assigned for religious instruction. It is evi- 
dent that one hour per week is not at all sufficient 
for an adequate religious training. If religion is 
so fundamental in modern society, surely the one 
hour of instruction will not develop in the child 
a religious philosophy of life nor an appreciation 
for the nobler aspects of living. 

The third plan, that of reduced time, is weak in 
that it essentially maintains the status quo but re- 
duces the length of the school day. This will most 
probably involve teachers’ salaries as a result of 
the reduction in teaching time and, thereby, will 
create embarrassing difficulties. 

Since these three proposed plans contain objec- 
tionable characteristics, shall we conclude that edu- 
cators cannot contribute at all to the solution of 
our problem? What can we do to fulfill the need 
of religious training for our children? 

It seems to me that the church and synagogue 
should continue to retain their authority and re- 
sponsibility in the religious training of youth. But, 
whereas in the past the school and church have had 
very little contact with each other, if any, in the 
future there should be closer cooperation between 
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the two agencies. We should not infer from the 
concept of separation of church and state that these 
agencies have no relationship or responsibility to 
each other. If the proper attitude is developed 
these institutions can be mutually complementary. 

Let me be specific. The Protestant Church has 
been planning in recent years to extend its Sunday 
School organization to include a week-day school. 
This has not become reality primarily because of 
the indifference of parents and a resultant paucity 
of children who would avail themselves of after- 
noon religious instruction. It is at this point that 
the school can be of great moral support and assist- 
ance. If professional educational associations, 
school administrators, teachers associations, par- 
ent-teachers associations, and boards of education, 
will cooperate with the church in stimulating a 
greater enrollment of students in the church week- 
day schools, the school would thereby discharge 
its obligation to the fullest extent. Much would 
depend on the attitude of teachers and administra- 
tors who, by their articulate approval, would lend 
prestige to the church week-day school. Parent- 
teachers associations can be especially helpful in 
creating the proper attitude among parents and in 
being the intermediary between the church and 
the school. 

The Jewish people in America have evolved an 
educational system in their synagogues which 
makes use of the late afternoon hours for the re- 
ligious instruction of their young. Most syna- 
gogues throughout the country have week-day 
Hebrew schools where children receive an average 
of six hours per week of instruction, divided into 
three days of two hours’ instruction each. A sub- 
stantial, though insufficient, percentage of Jewish 
children attend these schools. The synagogues 
have always striven to increase their week-day 
school attendance and would appreciate any moral 
assistance offered by the public schools. 

According to the plan I have outlined, I can see 
hardly any possibilities for encroachment by either 
the school or the church upon each other's preroga- 
tives. Each will retain its complete autonomy but 
would assist each other in giving the child a com- 
plete education. 

My conclusion then is, put the responsibility 
of religious education upon the agency where it 
belongs, namely, the church, but have the school 
cooperate with it by encouraging the growth of 
the church week-day school. 








Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


HAROLD B. ALBERTY,* director of Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s University School since 1938, has asked to be 
relieved of the directorship at the end of this school 
year and returned to full-time teaching duties as a 
professor of secondary education. He succeeded Ru- 
DOLPH LINDQuIST * as the University School director 
three years ago. 


J. G. ALLEN,* principal, Pennsylvania Soldiers’ 
Orphan School, Scotland, has been promoted to the 
superintendency, succeeding Major General C. BLAINE 
SMATHERS, deceased. 


GeEorGE A. BOWMAN,* superintendent of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, schools, has been elected superintendent 
of the Youngstown schools, succeeding PLiny H. 
POWERS. * 


WarrREN E. Bow,* first assistant superintendent, 
has been promoted to the position of deputy superin- 
tendent of Detroit, Mich., schools, a position left va- 
cant by the death of JOHN F. THoMAS.* HERMAN 
J]. BROWE,* assistant superintendent, succeeds Bow. 


A. W. CasTLe,* chief, Division of Extension Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 
has been named deputy superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial School for Boys, White Hill. 


W. Linwoop CHasE,* newly appointed professor 
of education, Boston University, was formerly head- 
master of the Country Day School for Boys, Newton, 
Mass. 


Joun A. DeCamp, superintendent of schools, 
Utica, N. Y., for the past twenty-four years, is retiring 
at the end of this school year. 


HERMAN L. DONOVAN,* newly elected president 
of the University of Kentucky, was formerly presi- 
dent of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. He succeeds acting president THomas P. 
Cooper, who has been serving in that capacity since 
the retirement of FRANK L. McVey last summer. 


Guy STANTON Forp will become executive sec- 
retary of the American Historical Association upon 
his retirement from the presidency of the University 
of Minnesota at the end of the present year. WALTER 
C. CorFEy,* dean of the university's Department of 
Agriculture, will become acting president on July 1, 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
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while CLyDE H. BAILEY, vice director of the experi- 
ment station, University Farms, will assume the dean- 
ship. 

JOHN F. GANNON, who retired recently after serv- 
ing fourteen years as superintendent of schools in 
Pittsfield, Mass., died on December 30. He was sixty- 
five years old. 


JOHN T. GARMAN * has been appointed director of 
visual education, Philadelphia Public Schools, suc- 
ceeding JAMES G. SIGMAN,* deceased. 


The new dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Iowa, is SAMUEL S. GEORGE, of 
Frank, Pa. He succeeds E>pwArRD A. WIGHT.* 


JoHN A. GouGH* is superintendent of the Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf, succeeding JOHN W. 
BLATTNER, who retired in June, 1940, after twenty- 
three years of service as superintendent. 


R. C. HALL, superintendent of schools at Little 
Rock, Ark., until his retirement on February 1, is 
continuing as associate superintendent. His successor 
is RUSSELL T. SCOBEE, who was superintendent at 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


H. ERNEST HarRTING,* principal of Temple High 
School, Philadelphia, and director of the intensive 
secretarial course, was formerly assistant-director of 
Temple’s Extra Mural Department. CHARLES METZz- 
GER is director of the Extra Mural Department and of 
the evening technical school. 


FREDERICK G. HENKE,* professor of philosophy 
and education at Allegheny College since 1914, and di- 
rector of the summer session since 1928, will retire at 
the close of the coming summer session. 


JosePH HirsH, newly appointed associate health 
education specialist, U. S. Office of Education, was 
formerly with the U. S. Public Health Service. 


HoMER Howarp,* formerly on the faculty of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, is now on the faculty of the State Teach- 
ers College, Frostburg, Md. In his former position 
he has been succeeded by RUDOLPH LOKENSGARD,* 
Wittenberg, Wis. 
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RALPH B. Jones, formerly principal of the Fort 
Smith, Ark., junior high school, has succeeded T. H. 
ALFORD as commissioner of education for Arkansas. 


Asa M. KEETH, formerly superintendent of Elk 
City, Okla., public schools, has been named state 
director of the NYA. His successor is JOHN E. Hot- 
COMB, superintendent of the Putnam Heights, Okla., 
public schools. 


OtTo KiTTGorD, instructor, Straubenmuller Textile 
High School, is now coordinator of the emergency 
defense-training program of the New York City 
Board of Education in cooperation with the NYA. 


ABRAHAM KROLL, technical supervisor of the 
WPA adult-education classes, New York City schools, 
was formerly administrative assistant, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, New York City. 


James D. MACCONNELL,* director of the Rural 
Youth Guidance program for Michigan, was formerly 
superintendent of the Beaverton, Mich., Rural Agri- 
cultural High School. 


SAMUEL P. McCuTCHEON, formerly of Ohio State 
University, has succeeded CHARLES M. GILL,* retired, 
as professor of education, New York University. 


ARMIN H. Meyer is the newly-named dean of men 
at Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. He succeeds 
C. BuRL PRICE. 


DANIEL W. MoREHOUSE, president of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, died on January 21, at the 
age of sixty-four. 


D. P. Noau,* of the laboratory school, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, has been named a 
member of the education faculty of Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston. 


FRANK J. O'BRIEN, formerly director of the Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance, New York City Schools, has 
been appointed associate superintendent of the system, 
succeeding the late WILLIAM E. Grapy. 


CHARLES E. O'NEILL, assistant superintendent of 
schools, districts 41 and 42, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on 
January 19. 

The new president of Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the Rev. CHRISTOPHER O” TOOLE.* 


PEDRO T. OraTA, formerly special consultant, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, is now technical assistant in 
charge of research for the National Council of Edu- 
cation for the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 


W. BurTON PATRICK, superintendent of schools at 
Orange, N. J., for the last twenty-six years, has re- 
signed due to illness. HowarD J. MCNAUGHTON, 
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principal of Tremont Avenue and Heywood Avenue 
schools, has been named acting superintendent. 


CLIFFORD E. Perry,* director of intermediate edu- 
cation, Portland, Ore., public schools, has been elected 
assistant superintendent in charge of the elementary 
grades. He will assume his new position on July 1. 


JAMES F. Price* has succeeded L. W. FEEZER as 
dean of the School of Law, Washburn College, To- 
peka, Kans. He was formerly professor of law, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco. 


D. Ross PuGMIRE* is the newly appointed director 
of research and high school visitor for the Arizona 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


E. A. QUACKENBUSH, chief of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction’s School Busi- 
ness Division, will also assume the duties of DONALD 
P. Davis,* formerly director of the Bureau of School 
Administration. 


GILBERT O. ROBINSON* has succeeded C. CLARK 
BUCKNER as Missouri state youth administrator. He 
was formerly dean of Albany College, Albany, Ore., 
and superintendent of mission schools in Thailand. 


C. E. Rose,* superintendent of schools at Tucson, 
Ariz., for over twenty years, upon retirement at the 
close of the present school year will become superin- 
tendent emeritus. His successor will be Robert D. 
Morrow,* superintendent of the Arizona State 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Tucson, since 1922. 


CARMON Ross,* Doylestown, and CLARENCE E. 
TOOLE, Freeburg, Pa., have been appointed advanced 
adult education advisers in the vocational education 
national defense training program of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction. 


Urwin ROWNTREE* has succeeded WALTER B. 
Jones* as chief of industrial education, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction, Bureau of In- 
struction. Mr. Jones has become professor of educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania School of Education. 


RALPH W. SCHLOSSER will retire from the presi- 
dency of Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa., 
in September, 1941, after thirteen years of service. He 
will devote his time to teaching English and philos- 
ophy in the college in the future. 


ERNEST SCHREIBER, principal of an elementary 
school, Hanover, Pa., is now supervising principal, 
Washington Industrial Home School, Washington, 
D. C. 


PERRY F. SHIBLES has been elected to succeed FRED 
W. BurriLL, resigned, as superintendent of schools, 
Augusta, Me. 
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Henry A. SHINN, new dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Georgia, Athens, will con- 
tinue to teach law and political science. As dean, he 
succeeds L. L. Hendren, now dean of faculties. 


ENOCH W. SIKES, who retired from the presidency 
of Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., last July, died on 
January 8, at the age of seventy-two. 


G. PRESTON SMITH* has recently been promoted 
to be head of the Department of Economics, Sul Ross 
State College, Alpine, Tex. 


Three Detroit high school principals have ex- 
changed positions recently in a routine shift. WiL- 
LIAM R. STOCKING,* principal of Southeastern 
high school will assume the same position at Redford. 
EpGar C. THOMPSON, principal of Pershing, succeeds 
Mr. Stocking at Southeastern. LorEN C. Bow, for- 
mer principal of Redford high school, is now princi- 
pal at Pershing. 


The president of the National Association of Indus- 
trial Teacher Trainers is F. THEODORE STRUCK, head 
of the department of industrial education of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. ANTHONY M. GOLDBERGER,* 
director of vocational teacher education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee on research. 


C. A. TiBBALS has been appointed dean of Armour 
College of Engineering of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. 


CHARLES S. TipPETTs, dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Pittsburgh, has be- 
come headmaster of the Mercersburg, Pa., Academy, 
succeeding BoyD EpwArRDs, retired. 


SaM H. WHITLEY,* President of East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, is the president of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, succeeding M. R. Hinson,* Tallahassee, Fla. 


Giapys A. WIGGIN, formerly secretary of the Adult 
Education Council of Denver, is now teaching in the 
School of Education, University of Maryland. In the 
Denver council Dean McCoy, formerly director of 
adult education and recreation for the W.P.A. in the 
northern district of Colorado, has been appointed as 
her successor; Suzanne S. Gillis has been appointed 
assistant secretary. 


Ray L. Wixsur will retire from the presidency of 
Stanford University at the close of the present year. 


CHARLES A. WILSON, pediatrician and member of 
the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, staff, died on 
January 2. 


Meetings and Conferences 


JUNE 12-JuLy 19—Conference of the N.E.A., De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Other 
conferences will be held as follows: July 7-18, Uni- 
versity of Denver; July 7-19, Columbia University, 
Teachers College; July 14-25, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


JUNE 17-20—Second Annual Curriculum Confer- 
ence. University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


JUNE 19-21—Twelfth Annual School Administra- 
tors’ Conference. Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Theme: Educational Leadership in the Present Emer- 
gency. 

JUNE 19-25—American Library Association An- 
nual Conference. Boston. 


JUNE 25-28—Fourth Annual Conference on Read- 
ing. University of Chicago. 

JUNE 26-27—Eighth conference on Business Edu- 
cation. University of Chicago. 


JUNE 29-JULY 3—National Education Association, 
annual meeting, Boston. 


JuLy 6-12—New Education Fellowship. Interna- 
tional Conference. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

This is the first international conference to be held 
in the Western Hemisphere. The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association is the United States section of the 
fellowship. Special meetings and study groups will 
emphasize the literature, art, music, and culture of 
Central and South America. 


JuLy 7-11—Institute of Public Affairs. University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


JuLy 7-18—N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Lincoln School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

JuLY 7-18—WNational Education Association. De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals’ Fifth An- 
nual Conference, Harvard University. 


JULY 7-18—Sixteenth Annual League College of 
the National League of Teachers Associations. Yale 
University. 

JuLy 8-12—Forty-eighth Annual Study Conference 
for Teachers of Young Children, Association for 
Childhood Education. Oakland, Calif. 


JuLy 14-17—Fourth Annual Educational Confer- 
ence. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


JuLy 17-20—Conference on “Education for the 
National Emergency and After.” School of Education, 
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Stanford University. Speakers will include: William 
G. Carr, Ernesto Galarza, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Eduard 
C. Lindeman, Floyd W. Reeves, and Jerry Voorhis. 


NOVEMBER 20-22—National Council of Teachers 
of English. Atlanta, Ga. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Association of School 
Administrators. Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 


Colleges and Universities 


THE selective service status, after July 1, 1941, of 
students, particularly of those enrolled in professional, 
scientific, technical, or highly specialized fields of en- 
deavor, is the subject of much concern to educators. 
The group deferment of students provided by the 
Act expires July 1, 1941, after which it will be neces- 
sary for local boards to reclassify all students now in 
Class I-D or I-E. 

The registrant shall be placed in Class II-A if the 
registrant is found by the local board to be a neces- 
sary man in any industry, business employment, agri- 
cultural pursuit, governmental service, or any other 
service or endeavor, or in training or preparation 
therefor, the maintenance of which is necessary to 
the national health, safety, or interest, according to 
Selective Service Regulations, Paragraph 352. 

Students may be deferred in Class II-A where the 
activities for which the registrant is in training or 
preparation is one essential to the national health, 
safety or interest, and the registrant is found to be a 
necessary man. The necessity of providing the re- 
quired replacements for and additions to those men 
deemed by local boards as being engaged in essential 
activities will be considered by local boards in making 
their determination in individual cases. In determin- 
ing whether or not a student is a necessary man, the 
local board should give due consideration to such fac- 
tors as the length of time which he has been pursuing 
the course in question, his relative progress and stand- 
ing in such course, and his relative chances for em- 
ployment or placement in the activity for which he 
is preparing. 

The period of deferment in Class II]-A may not 
exceed six months, but such deferment may be re- 
newed from time to time. 


AN AMENDMENT to Selective Service Regulations, 
Paragraph 418-b, approved by national ‘headquarters, 
now extends the time of reporting from five to ten 
days after the date the order is mailed and provides 
for postponement up to sixty days at the discretion 
of the local board. 

General Hershey, Acting Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, is reported in Higher Education and National De- 


fense, Bulletin No. 10, April 16, 1941, to have au- 
thorized the following interpretation of the postpone- 
ment provision: “the induction of a registrant may be 
postponed if such induction at the normal time re- 
sults in unusual individual hardship, i.e., if the regis- 
trant requires additional time within which he may: 
(1) recover from an illness; (2) be available in the 
event of illness or death of a member of the family; 
(3) complete a course of training or instruction; (4) 
take an examination after completing suck a course; 
(5) sell, etc., or make other arrangements with re- 
spects to the registrant’s individual personal business ; 
or (6) perform other similar duties. 

Students may procure from their local board a fairly 
accurate estimate of the date they will be called for 
induction. If the student’s order number is such that 
he will probably not be called until after the summer 
session, semester, or college year is well along and he 
has enrolled in good faith, the local board will prob- 
ably decide that in such a case an unusual individual 
hardship exists and will postpone his induction until 
the end of the semester, or college year. Students who 
have become twenty-one since last October 16, and 
are required to register on October 16, 1941, also fall 
within the group for whom unusual hardship will 
exist. 

In the bulletin the American Council on Education 
suggests a form letter for colleges to send to stu- 
dents who are registered for selective service. The 
university or college then should send the information 
so obtained, together with an affidavit setting forth a 
transcript of the student’s record and other pertinent 
information concerning his ability, qualifications and 
training, and possible recommendations for defer- 
ment, to the local draft board. 


AN EXPERIMENT in condensation of two years’ col- 
lege work has just been conducted in the Adult Eve- 
ning School of Ohio State University. Twenty-two 
youths—average age twenty—were enrolled in a spe- 
cial class which met for thirty-six night sessions, three 
hours in length, of intensive study and lectures aimed 
to prepare them for examinations for the U. S. Army 
Pilot Training Corps. 

U. S. Army qualifications for entrance into the pilot 
training corps require “two years’ college education 
‘or the equivalent’ as proved by successfully meeting 
a stiff examination.” Emphasis of the special course 
was on mathematics, but students also brushed up on 
English, geography, U. S. history, and general world 
history. 

Only three of the twenty-two youth enrolled had 
had study in college. The others were high school 
graduates. All but four were employed on full-time 
jobs. Similar classes have been started in other large 
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American cities. Educators are watching them, won- 
dering whether the highlights of two years’ college 
work can be crammed into so compact a training 
course. 


Ounlo STATE UNIvERsITY’s college of engineering 
is trying to locate all its former students who had 
at least five quarters of engineering study and who may 
be interested in employment with defense or other 
essential industries. Large offices are receiving many 
calls which they cannot fill for persons qualified in 
engineering work. The project is not intended to dis- 
locate those already engaged in essential or defense 
work or to contribute to any unnecessary turnover of 
those now satisfactorily employed. 


Summer Study for School Groups; an Experiment 
in the Education of Teachers in Service is a report on 
the cooperative study of curricular problems of sec- 
ondary schools held during the 1940 summer session 
at the University of Alabama in cooperation with the 
Southern Association Study in Secondary Schools and 
Colleges, prepared by Verner M. Sims, member of the 
staff of the Bureau of Educational Research, and re- 
cently published by the University, as Studies in Edu- 
cation Number 2. 

It is intended to be “looked upon as a case study 
of the endeavor of an institution to be of more serv- 
ice to teachers,” as it was felt that an objective and 
rather detailed account of the course of development 
of the study constituted better material from which 
to evaluate it than a description which emphasized 
the outcome evident at the close of the work. Groups 
of teachers, including the principal and five to seven 
faculty members, of eight or ten Alabama high schools 
came to the campus of the university for a six-week 
period to work on the problem of improving practices 
in their respective schools, under the direction of a 
specially selected staff. 


NEGRO colleges . . . can by no means afford the 
luxury of indulging in the ofttimes silly four-cornered 
battle over liberal arts versus professional versus gen- 
eral versus vocational education and whether one is 
higher and the other secondary. It is obvious that 
each of these, however defined, is a proper and needed 
facet of total education for all young men and women 
and that we must seek out of our collegiate resources 
those combinations and patterns that will lead again 
to the highest development of the talents of each 
youth whatever they may be.—Excerpt from address 
delivered by MALCOLM S. MACLEAN, President of 
Hampton Institute, April 17, 1941. 


MEXICAN Horizons has announced its second an- 
nual series of two-week seminars between June 30 and 
August 23. Each seminar lasts for two weeks and 


includes six lectures alternated with six related field 
trips. Field trips include visits to factories and hous- 
ing projects, schools, a cooperative sugar refinery, 
social service centers, model Indian schools, and In- 
dian markets. Registration is in charge of Maria B. 
Heitner, at 1710 Walnut St., Philadelphia, until June 
1, and at 229 Avenida Alvaro Obregon, Mexico City, 
D. F., after June 1. 


THE David Shaw Duncan Memorial will replace 
the annual alumni fund of the University of Denver 
this year. It is planned to make the memorial a scholar- 
ship and revolving loan fund in honor of Chancellor 
Duncan’s thirty-seven years of service to the Univer- 
sity. The principal will be avalable for interest-bear- 
ing loans to students in all departments of the Univer- 
sity, while the annual income will be used to provide 
scholarships for outstanding and worthy students. 


THE Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
Tenn., will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
June 4, 1941, and William E. Derryberry will be in- 
stalled as its fourth president. Mr. Derryberry is a 
graduate of the University of Tennessee and was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University. He was for- 
merly head of the Department of Languages and Lit- 
erature at the Murray, Ky., State Teachers College. 


Public Schools 


DEFENSE Job Training is presented graphically and 
briefly in “‘a condensed guide to programs authorized 
by Congress to train persons for work in defense in- 
dustries and in the armed services,” which was com- 
piled by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

In this chart, suitable for display purposes, are 
listed job training opportunities sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education, by labor, by the C.A.A., 
the Army Air Corps, the Navy, and the Maritime 
Commission. These are charted as to number to be 
trained, wages, fees, wages on job, purpose of train- 
ing, persons eligible, length of courses, where offered, 
where to apply, and jobs for which training qualifies. 


THE organization of state councils on rural life 
and education to be composed of key representatives of 
state-wide agencies with education programs is pro- 
posed by The Committee on Rural Education in a 
special bulletin just issued. The Committee, located at 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, which is affili- 
ated with the American Country Life Association and 
supported by the Farm Foundation, recommends the 
organization of such councils as an initial step in the 
diagnosis of problems of rural education in the various 
states and the development of appropriate lines of 
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action which will strengthen not only the school it- 
self, but the other social institutions of the country- 
side as well. Education as conceived of by the Com- 
mittee must comprehend more than the school alone. 
To date, Illinois and Oklahoma have organized such 
councils and have made material progress towards 
the goals set up. 


THE National Association of Manufacturers has re- 
cently clarified its position in the controversy with 
various educational organizations as to textbooks used 
in the schools, in a bulletin issued by its president, 
Walter D. Fuller, according to an editorial in the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Star-Telegram on April 15. 

The association explains in the bulletin that it 
undertook its investigation of textbooks ‘‘because 
many of our members were disturbed at the discussion 
which had been going on for years about the contents 
of the Nation’s textbooks and which has resulted, far 
too often, in name-calling instead of rational discus- 
sion of the issues involved.” In other words, some in- 
dustrialists were disturbed by the bogey of “‘Commu- 
nism in the schools.” This phobia has been somewhat 
similar to fears in other groups that Fascism was 
springing up in industry. 

After the tetxbook investigation was launched, the 
NAM soon found itself under the fire of many promi- 
nent educators and their organizations, and ironically 
enough, a professor hired by the NAM to delve into 
textbooks fueled the controversy with some of his 
findings which even the NAM agreed were untenable. 
The following statement by Mr. Fuller should clear 
the air of misunderstanding incident to the contro- 
versy, since the explanation presents the attitude of the 
NAM with regard to textbooks used in the schools 
and colleges: 

“First, textbooks ought not to be condemned for ex- 
plaining political or economic philosophies not gen- 
erally acceptable to Americans, provided they are not 
advocated and unfavorable aspects are treated as ade- 
quately as favorable aspects. 

“Second, textbooks should present the favorable 
aspects of our established institutions fully and sympa- 
thetically, but should not be required to ignore un- 
favorable aspects or important dissents from gen- 
erally accepted customs and ideas. 

“Third, material that frankly presents one side of 
a controversial issue may properly be used in schools 
if its partial character is clearly indicated and under- 
stood. Controversial issues, however, should be pre- 
sented with due regard for the maturity of the stu- 
dents. 

“Fourth, the community, and not any individual or 
minority group, should control the methods and 
content of public instruction. Since educators are en- 
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gaged as professional experts to select and use the 
materials of instruction, criticisms of textbooks or 
methods should be submitted first to them. Only if it 
becomes obvious that public purposes as to education 
are being misunderstood or disregarded should such 
criticisms be made the subject of public discussion.” 


HAROLD O. Ruac’s textbooks have been declared 
free from subversion by three prominent Philadelphia 
educators—Edwin C. Broome, former superintendent 
of Philadelphia Public Schools; William D. Lewis, 
editor-in-chief of the John C. Winston Company; and 
Bruce M. Watson, executive director of the Public 
Education and Child Labor Association. Their report, 
based on a careful study of the textbooks, was sub- 
mitted to the Philadelphia Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, which is a voluntary association composed of 
men interested in the improvement of civic conditions 
and the welfare of Philadelphia and of Pennsylvania. 
Membership includes lawyers, bankers, manufacturers, 
and public officials as well as educators. They re- 
ported that practically all criticism of the books was 
based on single passages isolated from their context 
and that attempts of “‘self-appointed minorities to 
decide what books and study courses shall be used in 
schools may be as grave a threat to American democ- 
racy as the subversive action of Communists and 
Fascists.” 

A BILL authorizing an annual appropriation of 
$300,000,000 to the states, to assist them in financing 
public schools, has been introduced by Elbert D. 
Thomas and Pat Harrison in the Senate (S 1313). 
Favorable reports are expected in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and it is hoped that 
the bill can be brought to a vote in the Senate before 
June 15. Action will probably not be taken in the 
House until the bill has been favorably acted upon 
by the Senate. 

POSITIONS as specialists in vocational education in 
agriculture, paying $3,800 a year are open in the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. Completion 
of a four-year college course in agriculture and a 
minimum of five years of experience are required. 
Duties will include making studies basic to the de- 
velopment of programs in vocational education in ag- 
riculture in state and local communities. The U. S. 
Civil Service Commission will fill the positions by un- 
assembled examinations. Applications will be ac- 
cepted up to June 12, 1941. 

More than forty institutes on professional rela- 
tions, scheduled to be held in twenty states during 
the coming summer, are listed in the May issue of the 
Journal of the National Education Association. The 
final number will probably exceed that of 1940, when 
fifty were held in over twenty states. 
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Institutes on professional relations, first begun in 
1938, are organized by college or university authori- 
ties, the state education association, the N.E.A., and, 
in many cases, the state department of education and 
the state congress of parents and teachers. The insti- 
tution, date, and faculty member directing the insti- 
tute, etc., are given in the list. 


A PERSON holding a Ph.D. degree is almost sure 
of employment. About ninety per cent of persons who 
earned this degree in 1940 have found employment, 
according to trends indicated by returns from eight 
large graduate colleges, representing one-fourth of all 
the Ph.D. degrees granted last year. This information 
was given to the University of California Bureau of 
Guidance and Placement by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 

About half of the group are teaching in colleges and 
about four-fifths are engaged in some kind of educa- 
tional work. The institutions reporting included the 
University of California, Columbia University, Wis- 
consin University, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Minnesota, 
New York University, and Yale. 


THE proposed expulsion of three teachers unions 
from the American Federation of Teachers (local 5, 
New York City; local 537, the New York college 
teachers union; and local 192, Philadelphia teachers 
union), is the subject of the April issue of The Ameri- 
can Teacher, monthly publication of the A.F.T. The 
official charges of the executive council against these 
unions are given in full. The principal charges are 
based on evidences of Communist domination of the 
unions. The joint reply of the three unions is also 
printed in full in the magazine. All charges are 
denied, and the contribution of the three groups to 
education and the federation are set forth. 


RECOMMENDATIONS for Alaska schools, made by 
Anthony E. Karnes, who has recently resigned as com- 
missioner of the Territorial Department of Education, 
include: (1) the establishment of junior colleges 
with a minimum of expense to the city where estab- 
lished; (2) the establishment of a seven-member 
board to have charge of all educational interests of the 
Territory; (3) amendment of Alaska laws which pro- 
vide for vocational education, increasing the amount 
allocated by the Territory to meet the maximum of the 
Federal law; (4) change in the laws of Alaska, which 
provide for the qualifications of Territorial board mem- 
bers, by prohibiting more than one person from any 
one profession or occupation on the board; (5) ap- 
propriation of at least $4,000 for a film library; (6) 
revision of the law requiring all offices to receive bids 
on supplies annually, so the bids may be requested on 


individual items once each two years; (7) repeal of 
the law which forbids Territorial officials and em- 
ployees from traveling in the states on monies appro- 
priated from the Territorial Treasury; (8) provision 
of additional office help and supervisors in the educa- 
tion department; (9) construction of rural school 
buildings with funds provided for the operation and 
maintenance of rural schools by the commissioner of 
education, subject to the approval of the territorial 
board rather than with special legislative appropria- 
tions for construction. 


THE Frank Wiggins Trade School, a part of the 
Los Angeles public school system, is the subject of a 
recent issue of the Los Angeles School Journal. 
“The Frank Wiggins Trade School is a school of ter- 
minal education for high school graduates who wish 
to do post-graduate work in specific occupations, and 
it is also a school for those over sixteen years of age, 
who are not high school graduates, but whose interests 
might best be served in a more practical form of educa- 
tion than can be provided in the regular high schools.” 

“The curriculum is composed only of those trades 
which have been requested by industrial leaders of the 
community. . . . Asa result of this community part- 
nership, industry has found it profitable to make loans, 
for indefinite terms, of modern machines and equip- 
ment which the school could not obtain through the 
regular school budget.” 

The schools of baking, cosmetology, printing, elec- 
tricity, cleaning and pressing, and aviation are dis- 
cussed by Nathan W. Wells. Another article tells 
about the training opportunities for women at the 
school, in the words of Loretta A. Hickey. Cosmetol- 
ogy and personal grooming, food work, and fashion 
designing are mentioned. 

Placement is the responsibility of each trade teacher ; 
but all placement activities are centralized in the office 
of the placement coordinator. The office is also affili- 
ated with the state department of employment. The 
bureau always sends more than one applicant for a job 
opening, as they feel that it gives the employer an op- 
portunity to make his own choice and also is valuable 
to the student to have experience in applying for work. 
Placements have increased from 3,342 in the school 
year of 1935-36 to 4,718 in the year 1939-40, accord- 
ing to L. Odessa Griffith, placement coordinator. 

The individual proposing to enroll in this Frank 
Wiggins Trade School must have a definite occupa- 
tional objective—preparation in one of the fifty-five 
skilled trades included in the curriculum. The stu- 
dent is supposed to devote all of his school time, four 
to six hours a day, acquiring the skills and knowl- 
edges of the chosen trade. Each classroom is set up as 
nearly as possible like a shop in industry. Admission 
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to any class is based on evidence that the individual 
admitted can and will profit by the instruction and that 
he possesses the qualifications for employment in the 
type of work for which training is offered. Because of 
the imperfections of all testing devices set up for the 
selection of students, the final determinant of employ- 
ability is a probationary period of two to six weeks. 
The administration holds the teacher responsible for 
placement of his trainees, and employers in his craft 
look to him for competent help. Therefore, enroll- 
ment in any class is subject to the teacher’s approval. 

Time outside of class hours is provided teachers for 
coordination in keeping up industrial contacts, acting 
as educational consultant for apprentice committees, 
seeking student placements, and following up on 
placed student to the extent of ninety-seven minutes 
each day of teaching time. Diplomas are issued to 
students only when they evidence six months of satis- 
factory work in the trade for which they were trained. 
This necessitates a definite plan of follow-up. 

The Frank Wiggins Evening School serves nearly 
7,000 adults each school year, who take short unit 
courses in over 100 different classes. The applicant 
must be over 18 years of age and must take a subject 
related to his occupation. The instructors are em- 
ployed in the trade during the day time. 


AN AVERAGE of $90 was spent for current ex- 
penses for each pupil in average daily attendance in 
Ohio’s 88 county school systems in 1939-40, accord- 
ing to Thomas C. Holy, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. A corresponding aver- 
age figure for city schools that year was $105.79. 
These average costs were slightly higher than in the 
two preceding years. Tax valuation per pupil ranged 
from a high of $16,450 in Cuyahoga County to a low 
of $2,128 in Lawrence County, with an average of 
$6,430. 


ACCORDING to Your Money's Worth, a leaflet dis- 
tributed to Grosse Pointe, Michigan, taxpayers by the 
Board of Education and E. R. Van Kleeck, superin- 
tendent of schools, the district’s school money is used 
for classroom instruction in full ten-month schools for 
4,750 pupils, an increase of 2,857 over 1926. The 
system offers fourteen years of schooling—kinder- 
garten, twelve grades, and one post-graduate year. 
Daily transportation is offered for 801 children. Nine 
of the district’s largest building projects have come 
since 1925. An eight-weeks summer school enrolls 
525 pupils. 

The system employs an attendance officer, psychol- 
ogist, child-adjustment director, and special teachers 
for handicapped children. Transportation to special 


Detroit Public Schools is provided for blind children 
and also those with heart trouble. 

The average class-size is 26 pupils. Ten teachers and 
classrooms are added each year. School money sup- 
ports secondary education for nearly half of all the 
pupils today, whereas sixteen years ago in 1924 only 
one-fourth of the pupils were in the more expensive 
secondary department. Enrollment in Grosse Pointe 
High School has increased from 73 in 1924 to 1,066 
in 1940. 


AN AIRCRAFT apprentice school will occupy the 
front section of the new $21,000,000 airplane engine 
building now being constructed at the Ford Rouge 
plant to produce Pratt & Whitney airplane engines for 
the U. S. Army. Several hundred youths already have 
qualified for admission and are started on a three- 
months training course in the present Ford school 
facilities, which include the Henry Ford Trade School, 
the Ford Training School, and the Ford Apprentice 
School. 

The full quota of 2,000 boys will be filled before 
June; and as they complete their training course 
new applicants will be accepted to fill vacancies. Ap- 
plicants must be high school graduates, 18 or 19 
years old, living in the Detroit area, recommended by 
their high school principals and the placement bureau 
of the Board of Education. 

The accuracy required in building airplane parts is 
similar to that needed in producing automobiles; but 
greater smoothness in production of finishes is re- 
quired in aircraft work. This requirement will be 
considered in the preliminary training program and 
in the schedule to be followed in the new school. 


SUCCESSFUL use of radio programs in the classroom 
will be recognized by awards and citations granted by 
the School Broadcast Conference at its fifth annual 
meeting in Chicago, December 3 to 5, 1941. The 
contest will close November 1, and entries winning 
citations will be published early in 1942. Entries 
should be submitted to the Information Editor, Room 
701, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Prize-winning 
practices cited by the fourth annual meeting of the 
School Broadcast Conference have recently been pub- 
lished under the title Utilization Practices. 


Isaiah Bowman, John Erskine, and Thornton N. 
Wilder have accepted invitations from the Department 
of State to visit various countries in South America to 
lecture and to establish contacts with persons in their 
fields of interest. Mr. Wilder is visiting Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Mr. Erskine is spending three 
months in Argentina and Uruguay. Dr. Bowman will 
leave about the middle of June to visit Peru, Ecuador, 
and Colombia. 
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THE defense against a bad idea is a better idea; the 
defense against a half truth is a truth; the defense 
against propaganda is education; and it is in educa- 
tion that democracies must place their trust. We must 
not keep our people from reading or listening. We 
must not censor what they see or hear. The good citi- 
zen must know. Then we shall not be seduced by the 
blandishments of the enemy. The good citizen must 
answer. Then we can tolerate the abuses of freedom 
of speech. In modern warfare, with the initial cam- 
paigns fought over the air waves and in the press, the 
first line of defense lies in our schools and in other 
means of education. Our teachers, and not the ma- 
rines, will be the “first to fight.”.—WiLLIAM F. 
RUSSELL. 


RECENT experimentation and observation of growth 
and learning on animals and children lend support to 
the views that in the early years of life it is the growth 
processes which account for the chief changes, whereas 
later in life learning plays the chief role, according to 
Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, Harvard 
University. Citing the case of the wolf children of 
Midnapore, he concluded in an address before the 
recent conference at the Woods School Child Research 
Clinic that “if the environmental conditions are suf- 
ficiently altered, even what seem to be the most funda- 


mental, developmental patterns of early life may be 
modified and that they will be modified in accord- 
ance with the recognized laws of learning.” 


SOME 3,500 research studies in the field of educa- 
tion, reported by 174 institutions, are included in the 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1938- 
39, just issued by the U. S. Office of Education. Thesis 
topics are classified under twenty-five main subject 
headings. Single copies may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents at 35 cents each. 


Appreciating Democracy is a unit of work for 
junior and senior high school classes in American his- 
tory, American government, American problems, or 
any general course in social problems, prepared by 
C. C. Trillingham, assistant superintendent of the 
Los Angeles County Schools, and distributed by the 
California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, 
Los Angeles, California. 


A Social Studies Study Guide for Teachers, a publi- 
cation of the Curriculum Laboratory of the University 
of Oregon, is now available in mimeographed form 
and may be secured from the University of Oregon 
Cooperative Store (Eugene) for 40c. This study 
guide includes a discussion of philosophy, current 
practices, and specific procedures for developing a 12- 
year program. Similar study guides in the fields of 
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language arts (35c), science (25c), and mathematics 
(25c), are likewise available at the same address. 

Another publication, Units of Work, (35c) is de- 
signed for the use of teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators. A further publication, designed especially 
for teachers who need help in planning and develop- 
ing curriculum units, is entitled Planning and Teach- 
ing Curriculum Units (25c). This guide discusses the 
philosophy of unit teaching and gives specific sugges- 
tions on activities, materials, etc. 


THE National Council for the Social Studies as- 
sumed publishing responsibility for Social Education, 
beginning with the January, 1941 issue. For four years 
previously, Social Education was published for the 
American Historical Association and the National 
Council by the American Book Company. 


Pan-America at a Glance is a seventeen by twenty- 
two inch folder containing authentic data about Pan- 
America, contributed by the Pan-American Union, 
Pan-American Highway Confederation, and the Edu- 
cational Research Bureau. The contents include a 
map of member nations of the Pan-American Union, 
consisting of capitals, chief cities, and ports and a 
detailed outline of the Pan-American Highway route, 
visualizing a road condition chart and distances be- 
tween towns, cities, and junctions; populations of the 
twenty-one American republics and their capitals; 
areas, principal industries, foreign trade, etc.; text of 
the Monroe Doctrine and text of the two declarations 
recently signed at Lima—The Declaration of Ameri- 
can Solidarity and The Declaration of American Prin- 
ciples. 

This folder and the bibliography of Pan-American 
Bureau Publications are obtainable for six cents from 
the Educational Research Bureau, Henry Gray, Direc- 
tor, 1321 M Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Maps of the Far East, with English translations of 
the places named, are listed in a catalog of maps pub- 
lished by the Jih-Sin Geographical Institute, 11. Pass. 
1232. Rue Lafayette, Shanghai, China. They are 
drawn and compiled by C. Y. Soo, formerly a profes- 
sor at the National Wuhan University and an editor in 
the Ministry of Education and now an expert attached 
to the Committee for Revision of Maps and Charts 
of the National Government. 

Included in the catalog are descriptions of: map of 
Manchuria, scale 1: 1,000,000. 78 x 58 in. six colors. 
$6, published in 1933; a new map of China and 
Japan, scale 1: 3,600,000. 60 x 38 in. six colors. $3; 
a new map of Shanghai, scale 1: 22,000. 19 x 29 in. 
six colors. $1. The institute has also just published a 
new map of the Far East in 1940, scale 1: 8,500,000. 
40 x 28 in. six colors. $1. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


ON FEBRUARY 17 the the national office issued a bul- 
letin in regard to the nominations, elections, and ap- 

pointments for state coordi- 
STATE nators. We urged the chapters 
COORDINATORS which had not voted to do so. 

Some have since reported and 
many others have failed to take or report chapter action 
on the nominees. We believe it to be in the best inter- 
ests of the field work in Phi Delta Kappa to announce 
the results as final and to indicate the names of those 
chosen to serve as state coordinators until their suc- 
cessors have been duly elected or appointed according 
to the provisions of the constitution and by-laws. 
Please note, therefore, the following list of coordi- 
nators now in office either by appointment, election, or 
by default (nominated without opposition but re- 
ceiving no supporting election ballot). No provision 
has been made, either by appointment or nomination, 
for state coordinators in the states not listed. 


District I 


Washington, John A. Arnold, 3928 N. 30th, Tacoma. 
Oregon, James Manning, 1427 S. W. Hume St., Portland. 
Idaho, Homer M. Davis, Supt. of Schools, Twin Falls. 
Montana, George H. Leger, 836 Eighth Ave., Helena. 


District II 


California, Aubrey A. Douglas, State Dept. of Ed., 
Sacramento. 

Arizona, L. A. Eastburn, 76 E. Monte Vista Rd., Phoenix. 

Utah, Burton K. Farnsworth, 219 8th Ave., Salt Lake 
City. 

New Mexico, Donald MacKay, E. New Mex. Jr. Coll., 


Portales. 
—_ District III 


Kansas, Earl K. Hillbrand, Univ. of Wichita, Wichita. 

Missouri, W. W. Carpenter, Univ. of Mo., Columbia. 

Oklahoma, Earl C. Denney, 1631 E. 15th St., Tulsa. 

Arkansas, E. E. Bratcher, Supt. of Schools, Hot Springs 
National Park. 

Texas, J. Fred Horn, State Dept. of Ed., Austin. 


District IV 


W yoming, Univ. of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 

Colorado, Colbert E. Cushing, Univ. of Denver. 

North Dakota, P. J. Iverson, N. D. State College, Fargo. 

Iowa, Russell Jonas, State Dept. of Ed., Des Moines. 

Minnesota, Tracy Tyler, Coll. of Ed., Univ. of Minn., 


Minneapolis. 


George Hollister, 


District V 


Michigan, Fred W. Frostic, 346 W. Breckenridge Ave., 
Ferndale. 

Illinois, Floyd T. Goodier, Ill» State Normal Univ., 
Normal. 


Indiana, Harrry E. Elder, 1221 S. Fifth, Terre Haute. 
District VI 


Massachusetts, Arthur C. Jones, 52 Massachusetts Ave., 
Walpole. 

New York, W. A. Smith, 225 Ridgedale Rd., Ithaca. 

Pennsylvania, Alec Washco, Jr., 2320 S. 22nd St., Phila- 
delphia. 

New Jersey, Carl A. Roos, 11 Sylvan Ave., Metuchen. 


District VII 
Virginia, John L. Manahan, 33 University Pl., University. 
North Carolina, William McGehee, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh. 
South Carolina, Herman L. Frick, Route 1, Columbia. 
Tennessee, S. E. Torsten Lund, Univ. of Tenn., Knox- 
ville. 
Louisiana, Murphy P. Rogers, Natchitoches. 
Georgia, Kenneth R. Williams, Univ. of Ga., Athens. 
Alahama, Henry C. Pannell, Univ. of Ala., University. 
Florida, Robert C. Moon, Box 1088, Tallahassee. 


The state coordinator carries on his work under 
the supervision of the district representative who, in 
turn, is a member of the national committee on field 
organization, of which the national vice-president is 
chairman. His activities vary widely from. state to 


state according to the presence or absence of a state- 
wide organization of the members and also according 
to the type of activities endorsed by the membership 
of the state. The budget provided for state coordinators 
has been a very limited one. 

The duties of the state coordinator as defined in the 
national by-laws are: 


(a) To assist chapters in developing vigorous pro- 
grams; 

(b) To develop service opportunities for nominal and 
scattered members; 

(c) To coordinate the activities of chapters within 
the state and to assist the district representative in any 
state-wide program; and 

(d) To provide for extension, rehabilitation, and 
stimulation. 


THE NINETEENTH National Council of Phi Delta 

Kappa will meet at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, De- 

cember 28-31, 1941. While there will 

NATIONAL be no formal sessions of the council 

COUNCIL on Sunday, December 28, there will 

be informal meetings of importance; 

and delegates should plan to register at the hotel not 
later than Sunday morning, December 28. 

Chapters should plan the program for the fall 

months to provide for discussion meetings relative 
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to the agenda for the national council. Problems of 
more than usual significance will confront the coun- 
cil; and since the council is a representative body, 
those attending as delegates from the chapters should 
come well-informed and prepared to reflect the in- 
terests and convictions of the local groups which they 
represent. 

Chapters have already been urged to prepare state- 
ments of agenda for the national council and to have 
these in the national office by August 15. Individual 
members of the fraternity are likewise invited to sub- 
mit proposals for the agenda of the national coun- 
cil. All proposals will be given a place in the agenda. 
Please see THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, March, 1941, 
page 280, for a statement relative to agenda pro- 


posals. 


ON APRIL 30, 1941, Beta Gamma Chapter of Phi 

Delta Kappa was installed at The George Washington 
University. The program consisted of 

BETA the initiation of members, 5:00 to 7:00 

GAMMA ep. m.; and installation of the chapter 

CHAPTER and the presentation of the charter after 
the banquet. 

Forty-seven men were initiated. President Ira M. 
Kline and Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook, national 
officers of Phi Delta Kappa; Earle O. Liggett, repre- 
sentative of District VI; and a team of ten men from 
Alpha Rho Campus Chapter of Baltimore, headed 
by Charles F. Willis, had charge of the initiation 
exercises. 

Beta Gamma Chapter is the outgrowth of the Men's 
Education Club of the George Washington University. 
This club was organized in 1937. Sensing the pro- 
fessional and social needs of the men students in 
Education, William C. Ruediger, then Dean of the 
School of Education, brought together a carefully se- 
lected group which organized itself into a club for the 
discussion of educational problems. In the main, 
members presented their own research work for evalu- 
ation by the group. 

The club aimed to maintain Phi Delta Kappa stand- 
ards throughout its history. The faculty members of 
the Department of Education all maintained an active 
and helpful interest. The presidents of the club 
have been: 


1937-38, William Stanley Cox 
1938-39, James W. Suber 
1939-40, Saylor C. Cubbage 
1940-41, Karl J. Moser 


Mr. Moser has been elected as the first president of 
Beta Gamma Chapter and heads the charter member- 
ship with Roll No. 1.—GrorGcE M. Mackey, His- 
torian. 


DELTA KAPPAN 


THE FRATERNITY jewelry line consists of six numbers 
—the service key, four membership pins, and the 

small membership key, each of 
FRATERNITY which is made in solid ten karat 
JEWELRY yellow gold only. Any one of these, 

except the service key, is available 
to the initiate if he desires to purchase a fraternity 
emblem. Purchase may be made only from the na- 
tional office direct or through the chapters, and only 
by members in good standing. 


The service key may be purchased by 
the members of the fraternity who meet 
the service requirements defined in the 
By-Laws, Article VI, Section 2, Sub- 
section C. A special blank is provided 
and the application must be certified by 
the chapter in which the applicant holds 
membership. The price of the service 
key is $5.00 postpaid. 


The small key, or membership key, as 
distinguished from the service key, is ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the size of the 
service key, and has the same rectangular 
design, but a different face design. It may 
be worn by any member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The price of the membership key is $2.75, 
postpaid. 
This is the small plain pin known as 
the No. 1 pin. The price is $2.00, post- 
paid. 


This is the small pin set with three half- 
pearls in the bar of the Phi. It is known 
as the No. 2 pin. The price is $2.50, post- Aex 


This is the large plain pin known 
as the No. 3 pin. The price is $2.75, 


postpaid. 


This is the large pin set with ten half- 
pearls in the Phi. It is known as the No. yo 24 
4 pin. The price is $3.75, postpaid. 


The fraternity also provides a beautiful pair of 
coat-of-arms book ends which are made of white metal 
finished in dark bronze and which are priced at $8.00 
per pair, postpaid. These are suitable for presents or 
for awards. Order direct from the national office. 

Warning: In the event of any new tax on jewelry, 
such as a defense tax, the above prices will have to be 
increased accordingly. Therefore, if purchase of a 
service key is contemplated, secure an application blank 
from chapter or national office at once. No special 
blank is required for other orders. 





Directory of Chapter Presidents 


DISTRICT I 


JOHN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Washington. Neil Kimmons, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cur Campus Cuarrer—University of Oregon. Stanley E. Wil- 
liams, School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Atpua Gamma Campus Cuaptrer—State College of Washington. 
James Davis, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

Signe Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. William A. Oliver, 714 

. E. Jarrett, Portland, Ore. 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. John A. Arnold, 

Fern Hill School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Detta Campus Cuaptrer—Stanford University. W. W. Isle, Cub- 
berley Education Building, Stanford University, Calif. 

Lamapa Campus Cuaprer—University of California. Vaughn D. 
Seidel, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Actpeua Epstton Campus Cuaprer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. George F. Holtfrerich, Box 123, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avena Zeta Campus CuHarter—University of Arizona. Gordon 
McLean, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

AtpHa Omicron Campus Cuapter—Claremont Colleges. 
Dawson, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

Avena Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Utah. Hoyt 
Anderson, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Acpxua Cur Campus CxHarrer—University of California at Los 
Angeles. John M. Mills, 123 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Dan Gilson, 
4030 Sequoyah Road, Oakland, Calif. 
Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. 

High School, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Louis P. 
Thorpe, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eta Field paprer—Sente Barbara, California. Hal D. Caywood, 
Goleta, Calif. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Arthur H. Polster, Di- 
rector of Research and Student Personnel, Sacramento, Calif. 
Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Reuben D. Law, State 

Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. T. Malcolm Brown, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego, Calif. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Axel L. Peter- 
sen, Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. William M. 
Gates, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dan 


John Smale, Fresno 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 


High 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Gamma Campus CuHaprer—University of Missouri. Inks Frank- 

a University High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
0. 

Kappa Campus Cuaprer—University of Kansas. Harold A. Borgh, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mv Campus Cuaprer—University of Texas. Robert C. Hammock, 
309 Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Avena ALpua Campus Cuaprer—University of Oklahoma. J. B. 
Steed, Box 99, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

ALPHA Detta Campus CuHApter—Kansas State College. Robert 
Williams, Department of Education, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuaprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Francis Jones, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. George L. Hawkins, 911 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gamma Field Chapter—State of Kansas. Finney R. Markham, 
1530 College, Topeka, Kans. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. Arthur W. Gilbert, 
5601 Holmes, Homes City, Mo. -s 

Ka Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Mi Y- = 
1 lg ZS Pp rg issouri. rank Webb, 

Omicron Field Chepter—Kirksville, Missouri. Barrett R 
Teachers Colleme Kirksville, Mo. “ are eee 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. H. A. M " - 
tendent of Schools, Kerrville, Tex. 4 ee 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. Otto A. Hankammer, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. a4 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. A. O. H. Setzepfandt, 1547 
S. Delaware Place, Tulsa, Okla. 


Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, T b . EB. reland, 
1500 Louisiana, eae Tex. ee 


DISTRICT IV 


J. V. BREITWIESER, District Re, tative, : . 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. presen é, University of 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, lowa, Minnesota. 


Ersiton Campus Cuaprer—University of Iowa. Ralph F, Evans, 
College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era Campus Cuarter—University of Minnesota. Wilton B. 
Gundlach, 208 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

Omicron Campus Cuaprer—University of Nebraska. Homer L. 
Gammill, 2965 Holdredge, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Avpua Tueta Campus Cuaprer—University of North Dakota. 
ce Nelson Kent, Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, 
aN. . 

Atpua Mu Campus Cuaprer—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. J. T. Newcomb, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Avpua Sicma Campus CuHaprer—University of Denver. William 
C. Eggleston, 1777 Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. 

Iota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. Robert O. Dott, 
Pierre, S. D. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. P. A. Maxwell, State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. J. A. Starrak, De- 

rtment of Vocational Education, Iowa State College, Ames, 
owa. 


DISTRICT V 


FREDERICK G. NEEL, District Representative, 535 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 

Atepnua Campus Cuapter—Indiana University. H. H. Crabill, 
Box 313, Union Building, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta Campus Cuapter—University of Chicago. C. Taylor Whit- 
tier, Faculty Exchange, Graduate Education Building, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

P: Campus Cuaprer—University of Illinois. 
102 University High School, Urbana, IIl. 

Sicma Campus Cuaprer—Ohio State University. Suspended. 

Upsitton Campus Cuapter—Northwestern University. T. Earl 
a School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


W. O. Alstrom, 


Pur Campus Cuapter—University of Wisconsin. Bjarne R. Ulls- 
~~ Box 18, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

is. 

Omeca Campus Cuaprer—University of Michigan. Joe Park, 
4007 University High School, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Acpua Iota Campus Cuapter—University of Cincinnati. Louis G. 
Boeh, 1520 St. Leger Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Atrpna Nu Campus Cuartrer—University of Kentucky. W. Gayle 
earns School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Avena Omeca Campus Cuaprer—Wayne University. Joseph K. 
Boltz, 5041 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Mich. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. Raymond R. Jared, 15217 
Forrer Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Mu Field C ig ae Indiana. Albert Maxwell Carmichael, 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. William C. Krathwohl, 3300 
S. Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from inside back cover) 


ne Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Arnold A. Vieth, 


2727 N. Sholes Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis 
on Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. 
cp Building, 6% and Walnut Streets, 
n 
Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
7 Woolnough Avenue, Battle Creck, Mich. 
ae Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. J. W. 
incipal, North Liberty School, North Liberty, Ind. 
Frank E. Cash, 


Wayne Watson, Board 
Terre Haute, 


Keith Elliott, 


Gentry, 


~“—— Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. 
13 E. Columbus Drive, East Chicago, Ind. 
Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. 
813 Gum Street, Evansville, Ind. 
—_ Eta Field Chepter—Indianapolis, Indiana. 
3 East 50th Strect, Indianapolis, Ind. 
proms Theta Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, 
ward R. Johnson, Illinois State Normal University, 
— Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. 
tate Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“— Lambda Ficid Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
uperintendent of Schools, Columbia City, —. 
Alpha Mu i Chepter—Lafayette, Indiana. S. 
rtment of Applied Psychology, Purdue aii 
Caine, Ind. 

Alpha Nu_ Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. 
ason, Toledo, Ohio. 
Alpha Omicron Field Che 
ries, Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, Ill. 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. Louis M. 

estern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Il. 


DISTRICT VI 


EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. 
States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 


Bera Campus CuHarrer—Columbia University. 
Student Organizations Office, Teachers College, 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Tueta CamPus Cuaoren—Coraeil ioe] ty. 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N 

Iora Campus Cuarter—Harvard University. Evan R. Collins, 
6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsburgh. Charles E. Man- 
wier 5A Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 

rgh, 

Rzo Camrvus Cuarprer—New York University. 


Lowell Hopkins, 
Emmett A. Rice, 
Illinois. Ed- 
Normal, Ill. 
J. H. Smith, 


Harry Yoder, 


Cromer, De- 
West 
J. W. Whitmer, 801 
ter—Charleston, Illinois. U. B. Jef- 


Schleier, 


Charles Spain, 
Columbia Uni- 


Erwin Draheim, 


Harold B. Schmid- 


hauser, Room 56, Student Activities Buildi ing. New York Uni- 


versity, Washington Square East, New York, 


Tau Campus Cuarrer—University of Pennsylvania. Charles Hay, 
Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arua Era Campus Cuaprer—Temple University. Blair E. Dan- 
iels, Box 141, Tole Monge sa Broad Street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia, P. 

Aceua Lamepa Campus en Be University. re H. 
Randall, School of Education, Boston University, 84 eter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Avena Pi Campus Cuarrer—Rutgers University. Maynard E. 
Hall, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J 

Apna Ruo Campus Cuarter—Johns Hopkins University. Charles 
F. Willis, 3 E. 25th Street, Baltimore, 

Atrpxua Tau Campus Cuaprer—Pennsylvania State College. 
Charles Griffin, 402 Frazier Street, State College, Pa. 

Apna Pu: Campus Cuarprer—Syracuse University. Vincent 
sreenan, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

Arua Pst Campus Cuarrer—University of Buffalo. George W 
Webster, School of Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 Main 
Street, Buffalo, mm. Be 

Beta Gamma CamPus Or WG. Rucdiger Washington University. 


Karl J. Moser, c/o Dr. W. C. H.-Y # Education, 
George Washington University, Washington. D b 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District ay gy oman Department 
rd Secondary Education, University of University, 
a. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 


Pst Campus Cuarter—George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Joseph Doggett, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Avpua Beta Campus Cuaprer—University of Virginia. Edward 
F. Overton, Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, 
University, Va. 

Autrpua Kappa Campus Cuaprer—University of Tennessee. C. F. 
Alden, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Avtpua X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Alabama, Robert T. 
ee College of Education, University of Alabama, University, 

a. 


Bera Atpna Campus Cuaprer—Louisiana State University. C. L. 
Mondart, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State University, 
University, La. 

Alpha Iota Fieid ae sa Mississippi. Kirby P. Walker, 
City Schools, Jackson, Miss 








4140 N. KOLMAR AVENUE 





HONEST MERCHANDISE AT FAIR PRICES 


Let us compete on Your Class Jewelry Needs, 
Invitations and Diplomas 


Write or Wire 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
SEND ORDERS FOR PHI DELTA KAPPA JEWELRY TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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